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INTRODUCTION. 


§ 1. In tho timo of Caesar iho Gauls occupied rongldy the 
whole of that part of Europe which lies west of the Ivhine 
Ti» r* 1 1 north of the Pyrenees, together with much 

^eiAands. Switzerland, and that part of tho Italian 
peninsula wliich lies to tho north of tho rivers 
llubicon and Macra (thcnco called Gallia Cisalpina), They 
had once overrun the land as far as tho Tiber, and had 
settled amongst tho ruins of tho Etruscan empire ; but in 
the year 218 n.c. tho Romans had planted the colonics of 
Phicentia and Cremona as the symbol and safeguard of tho 
reduction or expulsion of theso Cisalpine Gauls, Just one 
hundred years later a colony was conducted to Narbo {N'ar- 
homi^ by the Consul Marcius Rex, and this town bocaino 
the capital of the province of Gallia Narhonensis. In tho 
year 58 n.c. those Gauls who woro still freo wore bounded 
on the south by a lino drawn from the Lake of Geneva 
{^Lacus Lemannus) to Toulouse {Toldsa), and thereafter by 
the Pyrenees. Eastward they spread «nlong the wliole of the 
left bank of the Rhine from its mouth to Lake Constance 
(Z. VenStus ) ; and a lino drawn from that point to tho head- 
waters of the Rhone (Rhodd/nus) in Mount St. Gothard, and 
thence along the valley of that stream to Genova, completes 
the frontier. To tho north and west they extended to tho 
sea. This wide region was Gallia Comata, — the land of tho 
unconquered Gauls who still, in barbarian fashion, wore 
their hair unshorn, — so called to distinguish it from Gallia 
Braccata, identical with Narbonensis, wliose inhabitants 
had learnt to cut their hair, but still retained the national 
hraccae or breeches. It is in the former sense that we shall 
use the name Gallia or Gaul. 

li.G. V. 


1 
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The people whom {l»o Tiomaos nam^d Calli termed them- 
selves Celts, that is “ Id on of the Forests ; and that portion 
of Gallia whieh was least aecessildo to foreign influences 
was hence named Coltica. It embraced the wholo width 
of central Gaul fi*om the Seine (Sequana) to the Garonne 
{Garumim), Beyond the Seine lay Bolgica, and south of 
the lower Garonne, as far as the Pyrenees, was Aquitania, 
wliich was on the east conterminous with Narbonensis. 
The Aquitfiiii wore the least important of the- peoples of 
Gallia, and gave little trouble to C^aesar. Tlio Bolgao, on 
the oilier hand, we re his most formidable adversaries. The 
Aduatiici, between the !Maas (316^) and Scheldt (Scalclis) 
were certainly German, and so perhaps were tbo Nervii 
further to tbo west ; while the IJsipStcs, Tencteri, and 
Sugambri, German tribes on tlio cast bank of tbo llliino, 
were continually seeking to cross tliat river. Higher up 
the Bhino, along the frontier of Gallia Celtica, there pre- 
vailed the sjimo mixture of races; and tribes such as tbo 
Vangiunos and Nometes occupied lands alike in Gallia and 
Germania, while the powerful Troveri, who havo loft their 
name to Tr6ves, wore almost as much Gorman as Celtic. Still 
biglicr up, the Eaurlci and Ilclvctii, both Celtic peoples, 
only maintained theinsolvcs by constant warfare against tbo 
Germans, whoso nomad tribes woro included by Oaosar in 
the common name of Suobi or Suevi {i.e, tho Wanderers). 

Gallia, though still covered in many parts with dense 
forests, especially in the northern parts and tbo Ardennes 
(Ardtmina Silva)^ was yet as a whole a fertile land. Though 
the tillage of tlio soil was regarded with contempt, yet, in 
Celtic Gaul at least, it attained to some importance. But 
tho farther the Gauls were removed from tho influence of 
the Homans, tho less inclined were they to these peaceful 
and sedentary pursuits, wliich indeed belonged entirely to 
the non-noble classes. Pastoral farming, and tbo breeding 
of cattlo, pigs, and horses, wore far more affected, and tho 
nobles prided tbemsolves on their Loi’scs. 

Tho population was divided into three classes, — ^nobles, 
piiests, and commoners or serfs. In earlier times each 
tribe had been governed by a king with the nominal aid 
of a council of tho leading men {prindpes) \ but these, like 
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llio larons of Eiif^Iand, made tliomsolvos so powerful as 
frequently to neutrali.se, if not to dosti’oy, the royal powor. 
In some cases tlio king retained his title, but bocamo merely 
Iho instrument of the council of nobles ; in otlior cases his 
oflico was abolished, and in his placo was olocted annually a 
VergolrUm or “ Dealer of Justico,’' who was of course con- 
(rollod by tho nobles ; and tinally, about tho time of Caesar's 
coming, tlio intluonco o£ Roman and Greok examplo in 
Karbonensis Lad produced a sort of democratic movement 
ill many of tho nearer tribes, with tho I'tsult that both tho 
biug and tho nobles had been overthrown by tho commoners. 
The nobles had gained their intluonco by reducing tho com- 
mon people, ori.'^iiially froo, to tho condition of debtors and 
bomlsnion, much ns tho patriciiins had dono at Rome ; 
wliilo, as there was little law in tho land, every poor man 
felt it advisable to attach himself ns a client or retainer to 
soino powerful chief tain who would give him protection in 
loturu for his support. Orgetorix tJio Helvetian had ton 
thousand such rotaiuors, one-oiglith of tho wholo military 
strength of tho tiibo. With such a rotinuo tho noblo Wt'is 
raised above the law. From rcsislanco to tho king ho passed 
to contempt of tho priests ; and tlio latter rovonged them- 
selves by assisting tho commoners, equally slighted, to over- 
throw tho nobles, Theso priests v/cro tho Druids, an 
organised clergy who governed tho pco 2 )lo almost at will by 
aid of superstition, Tlioy professed to control tho power of 
nature, tlio winds, thunder, and lightning ; and they sacri- 
ficed human victims to propitiate those powers. They 
monopolised also all tho education of tho nation, and formed 
rchools to which wero collocti'd the sons of tho nobles for 
instruction. Among.st tlio subjects of their teaching were 
astronomy and tho doctrino that tho soul passes after death 
into anotJier body. 

When Caesar attacked Gaul it was tom with theso internal 
rtruggles of upper and low^er classes ono against tho other. 
There was no national unity. Each tribo or clan (civitaSf 
populu8)f and there were moro than sixty in Colti^ alone, 
was independent of tho others save when forced into vas- 
solago to a more powerful neighbour. The only element of 
union was tho Druidic system, which embraced the British 
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Jf^lands and all Ganl in a common religious bond, and held 
every year a great convention near Cliartres, to which 
ro[)roseiii{itiv(i8 from 11 lo whole Gallic world woro invited. 


§ bb'iio lime b^'Miro -tOO n.c. a honlo of Gaul^, mostly 
Sononcs, left their ^vnltlemonts in Gallia and crossed the Alps 
P . , into Jlalv. '.riiey occupied tlio lands aftor- 
oVul^ Cisalpino Ganl ; cro ssed tho Po 

{/WZiw),liaving by ilio sack of Molpuni (near 
Mif(tn) inflicted a ruinous blow on tlio Ktniscaii powcu* (39G 
n.c.) ; (Icfoiilrd tho Homans at the Tkittlo of tho Allia, and 
burnt Romo its If (300 n.c.). They withdrew again to the 
north of Italy, whore they pormamaitly settled, though they 
continuod to .make* raids on sout hern and central Italy. As 
Rome’s power rccoverod and spread, it caino into constant 
rollisioTi with thorn. So in 3G1 Manlius won his surnamo 


of Tonpiatns from the torques, or gold necklet, which ho 
took from a Gallic cliii^f ; in 350 Popilius Laenas defeated 
thorn while ravaging Latium; and Valerius earned tho 
name of Corvinus in tho next year. There followed fifty 
years of ]'o:voo. Then the E( niscans and Umbrians, uniting 
with tlio Kkiinnit('s in their third and last struggle, 298 B.C., 
summoned tho Gauls again to arms. Tho Battle of Seuti- 


num broke tho h aguo, 295 B.c. ; and w hen in 281 n.c. tho 
^nonrs deh'ntod tho Homans at Avretium, tho disaster wjis 
avenged Viy tho vic tory of Lake Vadimo, tho extirpation of 
tho yonuuos, and tho occiipaticm of their capital, Sena 
Gallic r, as a colony, in 283 n.c. Forty- five years lator 
(238 n.c.) tlio Boii rose aiiow, and tho trouhlo, aggravated 
by a proposal to occupy tluir lands, culminated, after a 
disaster at Faosiiliio, in their utter defeat at Telamon (225 
D.C.). Tho remaining trihos of tho Cisalpino >vcro subdued 
by Marcollus, wlio wmn from Viiidomariis tho Insubrian 
tho last of tho SpoUa Opima, Tiioy arose once more to 
assist Hannibal ; and after his defeat they still continued 
tho struggle up to 191 n.c., when they marie peace, retaining 
their indepondenco and freedom on condition of protecting 
Home’s northern frontier. 


Meantime the security of the provinces of the two Spains 
i' 0 (][uired that Rome should open a safe land-route to the 
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Pyrenees. Her ally Hansllia (^MavseiUcs) was used to main- 
tain this road, wliiidi skirted the coast trom Pisao to tlio 
west, through the lands of the Ligurians. This poojdo 
resisted stubbornly, but were conquered in detail, and their 
attacks upon Miissilia itself only lo(l to tho aj>po:ii‘anco of 
tlie Pomans in Transalpine Caul, 151- b.c., as the protectors 
of that city. 

About thirty years later tho two loading tribes of Celtic 
Caul, tho -Aedui (or Ilacdui) of tlio central highlaiuls, 
and the Arverni, who lay in Aiivorgno to tlio south of the 
Aedui, wore rivals for tho headsliip of tho Gallic statas. 
Tlio Aedui called in tlio help of lloiiio, and tho Allobrogos 
aided tho Arverni. Tho allied Gauls were crushed on tho 
Isara {here) by Fabius Maximus, and Cn. Doniitius followed 
up tills blow by a second at Vindaliuin, 121 b.c. Tho 
Arverni sued for peace, tho condition of which was the 
recognition of tho new proviuco of Gallia Narbononsis, so 
named from tho colony of Navbo. In 100 B.c. tho Cimbri 
and Teut<5 lies, German tribes, swept over all southern and 
central Gaul, and all but expelled tho Pornans by tho 
Pattlo of Araiisio, 105 b.c. Marius and (Jatiilus saved 
tlicir country by the victories of Aquae Sextiao (Atx), 
102 B.c. and Vorcellae, 101 u.c. 

Gallia IS'arbonenKsis comprised the whole of tho sea-coast 
from tho Alps to tho Pyrenees, while it stretched inland as 
far ae Geneva on the one hand and Toulouse (7b/osrt) on 
the other. Its frontier was, roughly speaking, tho Phone 
beyond Lyons, the Covonnes and tho Tarn 

(2'arnis). Westward it marched with Aquitania. Here 
dwelt tlie Galli Braccati, and the country camo to bo spoken 
of as simply tAe Provincia. It is thus tliat Caesar used 
that word. Tho coast had long boon colonised by Greek 
settlors, of whom the Massiliots were tlio chief; its in- 
habitants had acquired considerable culture from those 
settlers, who dovolopcd trado, agriculture, and tlio arts of 
wx’iting and coining. Hence the rapidity with which they 
became Pomaiiisod. In 58 b.c. tho Provincia was scarcely 
less Poman than was Campania. 

Left to thomselvcs the free Gauls still wasted thoir strength 
in quarrels. I’ho Arvei-ni united wiUi tho SequJini to resjsl 
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the Aedui, who intorfoiTd with hotli ; and thoj called in the 
aid of tlie Gormans \mder AriovLstus, 71 li.c. Tlierenpon 
the Aedui wore forced to make peace, as they could get no 
helj) from tho Itomans, dcYij)ito tho prayers of Divitiacus, 
hut Alio vistuH found Oaid lc»o nUnictive to ho left. Ho 
doinaudod lands for his hdlowors, iiiviUd fresh bodies of 
Germans across the ULine, and was in a fair way hy 00 n.c. 
to found a Gorman eiii])iro in Gallia itself, liis success 
aroTiscd tho German tribes along the entiro lino of the 
Ehino. There wa.s ovory pios]!cct that Gallia would hccx>me 
a German conquest if Homo did not interforo to prevent it. 
Tho Homans romomheved the attacks of tho Cinibri and 
Toutuncs: on this occasion it scjcined wdser to stay tho 
oncoming barbarians at onco. Tho Hhino oirored a natural 
and defcnsiblo frontier; so that, a 2 >art from tho need of 
maintaining tho coast-routo to Spain, tho conquest of Gaul 
was necessary to securo Italy from tho Gormans. To tlicso 
reasons of policy was added a third, the known wealth and 
fertility of Gaul. Tlie comniereial world of Home, the 
JHquiieSf saw in it a new field for monoy>g(‘tting. lastly 
Caesar saw hero tho means of recruiting and training for 
liimsclf an army svilHcieiitly powerful to counterbalance 
that of Pompedus, his rival; gold enough to hay sup 2 >ort 
in tho Senate and amongst tho city-votors ; glory which 
should leave in tho slnado the victories of Poinpeius in 
Asia. 


§3. Gains Julius Caosar was born July 12th, 100 b.c. 
TTis ge7i8 was one of tho oldest and noblest in Homo, but he 
life of connected from tho first with the j)Opular 

Caesar. democratic party of Marius and Cinna. He 
w’as, by marriage, nephew of tho former, son- 
in-law of tho latter. IIo was too young to take part in tho 
civil troubles of 88-83 b.c. ; but when Sulla, the Optimate, 
seized the dictatorship in tho latter year, and restored in 
full tho government of tho nobles, ho sliowcd his distrust of 
Caesar by bidding him put away his wife Cornelia, the 
daughter of L. Cinna, now dead. Caesar refused and fled 
from Home, passing ultimately to Asia, where he served 
with distinction in various small undertakings, and at 
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Mytilene, in 80 b.c., won tho “civic wreath” by saving 
the life of a fellow civls, Sulla iliod 78 b.c., and Caesar at 
onco returned to llomi', whore ho devoted himself to tho 
usual course of rhetoric and law-pleading by which young 
llommis won their way into publici life, llis .studies took 
him to Uhodes ; he was captured by Cilicia ii pirates at, 
route ; was raiisoim.’d by his frieuds ; and, inauiiing a few 
vessels, returned to capture and crucify the ollendors. 
About 68 ii.C. lie came forward more i*roiiiinently as the 
champion of tho party of Marius, whom he delighted by 
exhibiting the image of their old leader and by restoring 
his trophies (65 B.C.). in 68 b.c. ho was Quaestor. Ho 
won great popularity by his munificenco as Aodile, 65 b.c. 
In 62 B.c. ho hold the ollice of Praetor, and next year wont 
as Propraetor to 8])ain, where he conquered tho Lusitani and 
Celtiberi of tho extreme north-west, lieturning in 60 B.c, 
ho found Pompoius powerless, and combined with iiim and 
Crassus, the leader of tho EquUes or rich merchant class, 
ill tho Pirst Triumvirate. This was a cixilKion to give to 
each member what ho aimed at in politics : Crassus gained 
privileges for tho Equiies', Pompoius secured lands in 
Campania for his discharged soldiery ; Caesar acquired the 
consulate of 50 ii.c. and a special military command (by 
tho Lex Vatinia) for five years in lllyricum and Cisalpine 
Gaul, with a force of three legions. All these mtasuros 
were carried by tho people in deliance of tho Senate ; and 
the lattor body itself added to Caesar’s commission tho 
Provincia, or Narbonese Gaul, with another legion, owing 
to the threatening movements of the Helvetii (see § 5) and 
of the Geiinan tribes under Ariovistus. Prom 58 to 49 b.c. 
Caesar was occupied in tho conquest of Gaul (§ 5), his 
five years’ command being prolonged by the Lex JAcinia- 
Pomjma in 55 b.c. for an equal period. During these 
years Crassus foil at Carrhao in Parthia, and Pompeius, 
having grown jealous of Caesar, gradually went over to tho 
Senatorial side. His endeavours to deprive Caesar of his 
command wore at once illegal and blundering ; Caesar 
adhered strictly to the law while he could, and only took 
up arms in 49 b.c. to defend his certain rights and those 
of the tribunes who supported him. Tlius began tho Civil 
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War, In two months Poinpeius was driven from Italy 
and Caesar was master of liomo. The victory of Ilerda 
sociired H[»ain. Tlio year 48 n.c. saw Poinpeius defeated 
at Pliarsahis and assassinated at Alexaiidiia, wJiither 
(Caesar followed him. 11(3 settled Egypt and Asia in 
4-7 13 .C., (lofealed tho Hi'iiatorial party once more at 
Thapsus, ill Africa, 4G n.c., and llnally crushed tho 
last of tho Pompeian armies at JMiiiuhi, in Spain, 45 b.g. 
Already in 49 n.c. Caesar had been declared Dictatin'; 
in 48 n.c. tliis oilice was prolongial for an inderinito tiino. 
lie held the ollico until his death in 44 n.c., when ho 
was assassinated by a number of his iiitimato friends, 
notably ]SI arcus and Decimus Drutus and O. Cassius, 
March 15t:h. 

§ 4. Besides being a general and a statesman, Caesar 
was an Mccomplished man of etters. He wrote works 
on gi-ammatical subjects and a book on 
astronomy, in addition to the Commentarii 
® ‘ do Bello Gallico and de Bello Civili which 
survive. Tho Oalllo lEcer was written probably about 
50 B.C., and was not composed from day to day. It con- 
sists of eight books, of w bich tho last was added by another 
writer, probably Aldus llirtius, a friend and partisan of 
Caesar. The other seven books are tho best example which 
WH) possess of the Latin language used absolutcdy without 
ornamontation as a moans to chronicle and describe events. 
Tlii*y are like the maids character — straightforward, un- 
hesitating, frank, and rarely guilty of a mistake. 

§ 5. Tho peace of Gallia liJ'arbononsis was threatened 
in 58 n.c. by the llelvetii, who had determined as early as 
. « , 61 B,c. to quit their settlements in Switzerland, 
aesarin au . Germans gave them no rest, and 

to seek more inviting and peaceful homes in western 
(hiul. They had spent the intervening years in collecting 
provisions j then, in tho early months of 58 n.c., they 
burnt their towuis and villages and assembled at Geneva, 
to the miinber of 400,000 souls. Tho Romans did not 
desire the passage of this horde through their lands, 
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neither did they wish the ITelvolii to vacate their position 
on the frontier, which would bo at once occupied by the 
Germans. The prevention of tho migratiou was the im- 
mediate cause of Caesar’s h/isteiung to his province. ’I'ho 
Ilclvotii dciiiandod a i>a.ssag() iliroiigh tlio lands of the 
Allobroges, ljut Caesar blocked tho road by nu iinmonsc 
series of earthworks, and they eventually made their way 
out by the passes of the Jura, inoro to the north. ’Jdiey 
had already crossed the Avar (Saone) before Caesar couhl 
bring up his forces to moot them. A fortnight later they 
were completely defeated at Bibracto (Aiitim)^ and tho 
survivors 'wore coinjiolled to i*eturn to llcdvetia, Caesar 
hastonod on to the liliino Valley and there gave hattlo to 
Ariovistus and the Gormans, whom ho annihilated. In the 
following year, 67 B.c., ho advanced northward into Bolgica. 
The Ivenii alone sided with liim ; all tho rest of the Bolgao 
united to I'osist tho invader, and among them the German 
Nervii and Aduatiici. On the Sahis (^Sambre) Caesar 
turned an imminent defeat into a complete triumph. The 
army of tho ISorvii was all but extirpated; tho Bellovaci, 
Atrcbaics, SuessiOiies, Amhiaiii, and others submitted. A 
coalition of the coast tribes of Armoricum {Brittany), headixl 
by the Veneti and extending as far as the Menapii, was 
crushed in a naval battle in 56 li.c.; and by tiie close 
of this third campaign tho whole of Gaul, including Aqui- 
t.ania, had been reduced. 

The Germans of tho Txnver Bhino wore still aggressive, 
and in the winter of 56-55, 430,000 Usipotos and 'J'encteri 
crossed into Gaul. Caesar entered into negotiations witli 
them, but, suspecting them of treachery, suddenly attacked 
and massacred the entire host. Tho few who escaped ho 
pursued across tho Bhino by means of a bridge which *lio 
built near Coblenz, but ho eirocted little on tho further bank. 
The remainder of tho ytar 55 B.c., and part of 54 B.C., were 
occupied with tho two invasions of Britain (§ 5). A few 
months later the Gauls, led by Ambiorix tho Eburonian, 
all but captured the winter camp of Caesar’s legatus, 
Q. Cicero. Sabin us, another leyatiis, with a legion and a 
half, was captured and massacred near Aduatuca {Tonge'i'^i). 
The Senoncs, Carnutes, Nervii, and TrevSri all revolted 
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unsuccessfully. Sooner or later the insurrection ran through 
all Belgic Gaul, always with tho same result, but it was not 
till the close of 53 n.c. that peace was thoroughly restored. 
Tn 52 ii.c. tho Arveriii rose under VorcingCtorix. All 
(Joltica followed suit, including at last even tho Aediii. 
VercingCLorix stood siege in Avaiicum {IJuimjes) and was 
defeated, withdrawing to Goi-govia (near Clermont). Ifero 
Caesar was repulsed, and thereupon tho Belgae joined tho 
revolt. Tho Gauls now occupied Alesia {Alise Sainte lleine^ 
Cote d'Or)f and there Caesar blockaded them while other 
rebels encircled his own linos. Tho wholo force of Gaul 
was there baflled. Alesia fell (52 u.c.) ; Vorcingetorix 
surrendered. Tho Bituriges and Iloilo vaei held out a little 
longer, but with Uxolloduuum (near Calm's) foil tho last of 
tho patriots, 51 B.c. 

§ 6. Long before Caesar’s time tho Bomans had known 
of the existence of Britain as an island lich in tin, and said 

- .. . . to be rich, too, in gold and pearls. There were 
Caesar^stime, various “ travellers’ * tales ” about it ; but 
* oven Caesar, though ho made enquiries amongst 
traders who regularly visited it, could get no definite in- 
formation about the size of the island, the nature or size 
of tho tribes inhabiting it, their knowledge of war, their 
customs, or which wero their commodious havens” (iv. 20). 

Tho earliest population of whom much is known were 
Iberians, a raco of mere savages once scattered over all 
western Europe, Next came Celts {Gaels or Goidels) of tho 
same stock as those of Gallia Celtica, who quickly drove 
back tho Iberians to the remoter parts of tho island, where 
— in Devon and Cornwall, Wales, and tho Scottish Iligh- 
laikls — traces of them still remain. Thirdly, various tribes 
from Gallia Belgica crossed over and supplanted tho Gaels. 
Those last comers wero BrythonSj whose name survives in 

• Britain is first mentioned by the Greek Aristotle (died 323 n.o.), who knew it to 
be an island. Polybius, the Greek historian of Homo, described it icirca 150 
It is mentioned at some length by tho historian Diodorus and the geop;rai)heT Strabo 
(oonteiDixirarios of tho eiuiwror Augustus, circa 20b.c.), and by Plutarch, who wrote 
a Life of Caesiir (80 A.D.). But the Greek traveller Pytlie-is of Marseilles had actually 
explored much (*f the island abfnit 380 ii.c. ; and a late i.atin poet, l<c.stus Avienus 
(370 translated tho navrativo of a Carthaginian explorer who got as far 

Ireland at sumo very early dale. 
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the words Briton and Britannia. They first seized the 
southern and south-eastern districts (the country south of 
the Thames, which Caesar speaks of as the Civitates 
Afcmthnae), wlioncc they gradually spread as far as 
Northuinhria. and tho borders of Wales, '.rhis explains why 
the names of British and Caulish tribes and towns are 
often tho same : there were Parisii in south Yorkshire and 
on tho Seine, Cenomani about the Wash and in Cisalpine 
Gaul, Atrebates in Berkshire and about Arras in Franco. 
In particular what is now Hampshire was in Caesar’s time 
Belgic Britain, and its capital \Vinchcstor was afterwards 
known as Veiita Bclgarum. 

Tho south-eastern portions of Britain Avere therefore in 
point of blood, speech, and customs, very similar to Belgic 
Gaul. It is to this part of tho island alone that Caesar’s 
personal observations apply. He t(dls us (v. 12 — 14) 
that tho population was largo, rich in cattle, building 
dwellings and strongholds {op 2 nda) very much like those of 
the Gauls; that they used bars of iron as currency, but 
possessed also a gold coinage. 

Tlie existence of a currency proves tho existence of trade. 
The British have always been traders. Their gold coins 
u’cre rudo imitations of Greek money, dating as far back 
as 350 B.c. London was probably already a mart for trade 
with the Ivhenish shores opposite. There is no doubt that 
British tin was very early an article of export, though it 
is a matter of dispute whether the “ Tin Islands,” to wdiicli 
tho ancient writers say tho Phoenicians came to trade in 
immemorial times, w’ero in Britain (St. Michael's Mount, 
tlie Scilly Isles, or tho Isle of Thanet) or in Spain (islands 
of the Bay of Vigo). British pearls from tho Conway 
Biver ceased to be valuable only when oriental p(;arls 
became more accessible. When Britain at last became a 
Roman province, it cxiiorted silver, tin, copper, lead and 
iron, oysters, sporting dogs, slaves, and corn. Trade 
implies trade-routes. The Iceuild Way, from Norfolk to 
Wiltshire, was a thoroughfare before Caesar came, and 
so probably was also the Watling Street, from Dover to 
Chester. 

Caesar tells us that tho land was densely forested, and 
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the climate milder than that of Gaul; that the most 
civilised tribes were those of Oantium (Kent), an agricultural 
people very like tlu*. Gauls of the mainland ; that further 
inland agriciiltiiro disaj^poared, civilisation grow slighter, 
and tlio native's lived by the chase and on tlio milk of their 
herds. He says tint tattooing was universal— the name 
Brythons is said to mean “ painted or tattooed — one 
object of this practice being to intimidate the foe. Finally 
(in iv. 33) ho describes witli admiration the skill and bravery 
with which the llritons employed chariots in war. 

There was no political unity, but from time to time one 
or other tribe gained a short-lived ascendency. Thus in 
54 B.o. Ca.ssivoll annus was over-lord of all Eastern Britain 
between the Tliames and the Wash. His tribe was pro- 
bably the C^assi * of Hertfordshire, and his power extended 
over Middlesex, Essex, Sullblk, Cambridgeshire, parts of 
Bodfordsliirc, Buckinghamshire, and Berkshire, and possibly 
into Norfolk. 

Caesar’s first expedition (55 B.c.) was a failure. He 
landed, indeed, and stayed a month, but was unable to 
move ev(m a day’s march from the coast. Ho 
blames the weather, but the real reason was 
the inadequacy of his force of two legions, 
without cavalry, in face of the Britisli resistance. 

Caesar’s avowed reasons for attacking Britain were the 
support given by the Britons to their kinsmen in Gaul, 
and the fact that the island was tlio headquarters of the 
Gallic national religion of Druidism. As Caesar crossed 
the Bhino to terrorise the Germans, so ho crossed the 
Straits of Dover to show the Britons that they were not 
beyond his reach. It is possible that the mere love of 
adventure, or the reputation of the British gold and pearls, 
may have had some influence with him. He is said to have 
presented a corselet of pearls to a Roman temple ; but Cicero, 
writing to a friend, lets out tlio fact that the reputed wealth 
of the island was a mistake ; there were no precious metals 
to repay the invader, and no slaves worth liaving. 

• A))parently knowu also by tho nanic^ of Gatuvellaimi, or Cassivollaxini, and 
Catyeiicblani. Tlic name of their x>riiice Cassivollauuiis is tho Welsh Caswallon, 
Oadwallon, or Cadwahidr, 
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Tn the second expedition (54 D.c.) Caesar forced his way 
as far as tlio site of St. Albans, and received the snlnnission 
of Cassivell annus (see § 8, a). But the tribute which was 
promised was never paid. 

On each occasion Caesar sailed from Boulogne. In 
55 B.c. he arrived oft* Dover, and landed at J.yrnno in 
Uomney Marsh. Jn 54 b.c. tlio landing-place was at 
Deal, and the course of his marclies thonco was to the 
Stour at Ashford, to tlio Medway near Aylesford or 
Maidstone, and along the hills w^estward through Surrey 
by Westerham and kpsoin Downs until the high ground 
falls to the Thames near Walton. (h*ossing the river there 
by a very ancient ford (Co way Stakes), Caesar marched 
duo north by Uxbridge and Watford to St. Albans, llis 
return was probably by the same route. 

§ 7. (i) Under the early kings the Reman Army cr 
The Bonian Letjio consisted of three thousand milites and 
Army. three hundred equites, together with light- 
armed troops or velUes, 

(ii) As the population increased new arrangements be- 

came necessary, and Serviiis Tullius is said to have organised 
four legions from citizens who could aft’ord to serve at their 
own expense or Lompleies), They fought in a 

close array or pliahmx of six tiles deep, and, when fully 
armed, w'ore a helmet {cassis, qalea), breastplate {lortca), 
round iron shield (clipetis), and greaves {ocreae), some in the 
roar ranks wearing, instead of the clq^eus, the oblong leather 
shield {scutum). Besides those there were light-armeil troops 
{rorarii)^ and twelve centuries of cavalry who now received 
a sum of money for their expenses. 

(iii) The array system gradually developed till in the 
time of Polybius (150 b.c.) the whole legion of four thousand 
two hundred men was divided into three classes — known as 
Uaslati, Frincijyes, and Triarii or Pilani, according as they 
fought in the front line, in the second line, or in the reserve. 
Each of the first two classes was arranged in ten maniples 
of one hundred and twenty men each, the Triarii in ten 
maniples of sixty men each. Each maniplo contained two 
centuries {centunae), and each century was commanded by a 
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centurion {ceniurio). J3csidcs those there wore twelve hun- 
dred light-armed skirmishers (velites). The throe hundred 
cavalry attaclied to each legion were divided into ton troops 
(tui'niae) of tliirty men each, every ttcr??ia being commanded 
by three deenriones, 'J'ho allies furnished about an equal 
number of infantry, and three times the number of horse, 
for each legion of the Homan troops. These were the socii 
drawn from the Latin colonics and the free federal towns 
of Italy, rinally, the auxiliary troops {aiixilia) were raised 
in the provinces, from non-Italian states. 

(iv) C. Marins (106-102 n.c.) did away with all quali- 
fications of property, and threw open the ranks to all who 
possessed civil status {capite censl). The legio was divided 
into ten cohorteSy each of which combined three maniples — 
in all about six thousand men, and all were armed with the 
heavy javelin (^piliim)y and the short sword {gladius). The 
cavalry was entirely composed of foreign troops, and oven 
in the army of Caesar only about three-quarters of the 
infantry wore Komans. 

The rank and standing of the oflicors and troops wore now 
regulated by personal merit. The ton cohorts of the legion 
ascended progressively in efficiency and c xpe rience from the 
tenth and last to the first. Each maniple also contained a 
centuria prior and a ce'idmna posterior, and the old grades 
of princepSy hastatiis, irict'idus (or pilanus) were now used 
only as names of rank. So the first centurion of the legion 
would be the centurion of the centuria prior of the pilani 
of Cohors /. He was called priini p)ili centurio, or simply 
primus jnlus. The most distinguished centurions wero called 
primi ordines, and they formed with the general a' council 
of war. The centurion's mark of office was a vine rod {vitis), 
used for chastising subordinates. Each legion Lad six mili- 
tary tribunes (trihuni miliiuni) elected by the people. They 
wore mostly young Homans of rank, who accompanied the 
imperatoi' to learn the art of war, Hesidcs these there -were 
praefecti sociorum and praefecti auxiliorumy commanding 
respectively the allied troops and the auxiliaries. 

On days of battle and during his absence Caesar ap- 
pointed a Ugatus, as a superior officer, for each legion. The 
army -was also accompanied by a quaestor. 
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§ 8. Cap. 1 — 4:. Caesar visits Cisalpine Gaul and 
Ulyricum for the assizes; leaving instructions for building 
a fleet for service in Britain. Jndutioinarua 
The Second endeavours to raise the Treveri, but is prevented 
Invasion of by the i)ai ty of Cingotorix and the arrival of 

Britain. Oaisar. Cap. 5 — 7. The departure of the ex- 
pedition is delayed by the attempted escape of Dumnorix. 
ITis flight and death. Cap. 8 — 11. Second landing of 
Caesar in Britain. lie forces the passage of the Stour, 
but is recalled by a disaster to his fleet. He fortifies a 
naval camp, returns, and captures a British op 2 ndum. 
Cap. 12 — 14. A digression on the position ‘and climate of 
Britain, and the manners of its inhabitants. Cap. 15 — 19. 
After a defeat of the British, Caesar fords tho Thames. 
Cassivellaunus clianges liis tactics. Cap. 20 — 22. Tho 
Trinoban tes ^submit, and are followed by other tribes. 
Capture of Cassivellaunus* stronghold. He incites the 
Kentish tribes to attack the naval camp, and soon after 
makes peace. 

Cap. 23 — 25. Caesar returns to Gaul and disposes his 
troops for the winter. Tho C.arnutes assassinate the 
Bomanising prince Tasgotius. Cap. 26 — 31. 
Ambiorix attacks the camp of Sabinus and 
ortneiieigae.^^^^^^ lie offers tho troops safe-conduct. 

After a quarrelsome scone in the council Sabinus persuades 
Cotta to accept it. Cap, 32 — 37. The Gauls attack the 
column by surprise. Sabinus is assassinated at a parley, 
Cotta is killed, and tho remainder commit suicide. Cap. 
38 — 44. Tho Nervii attack tho camp of Cicero, who refuses 
to come to terms. The siege. Exploits of two centurions. 
Cap. 45 — 48. A messenger contrives to roach Caesar, who 
hurries to the rescue. Cap. 49 — 52, Victory of Caesar 
with two legions, and relief of Cicero, Cap. 53 — 54. General 
disaffection of tho Gauls. Cap. 55 — 58. Indutiomarus 
heads the national movement, attacks Labienus’ camp, is 
defeated and slain. 
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G lULI CAESARTS 

DE BELLO GALLICO 

LIBEK QUINTUS. 


T irCIO Donntio, Ap. Claudio coiisiilibus dfpcodons ab i 
hibernis Caesar in Ttaliani, ut quotaiinis facero con- 
suerat, legatis irnperat, quos legionibiis praefecerat, iiti, 
quam plurimas possent, hieuie naves aedilicandas veterosque 
reficiendas cui^reiit. Earum modiiin formamquo demon- 
sfcrat. Ad celeritatom onerandi subductionesquo paulo facit 2 
humiliores quam quibus in nostro mari uti consuevimus, 
atque id eo magisf^iod propter crebras commutationos 
aestuum minus magiios ibi fliictus fieri cognoverat; ad 
onera ac multitudinem iumentorum transportandam paulo 
latiores, quam quibus in reliquis utimiir niaribus.,; Has 3 
omnes actuaims imperat fieri, quam ad rom bumilitas 
multum adiuvat. Ea, quae sunt usui ad armandas naves, 4 
ex Hispania apportari iubet. Ipso convontibiis Galliao 5 
citerioiis peractis in lllyricum proficiscitur, quod a Pirustis 
finitimam paitem provinciae inciirsioiiibus vastari audiebat. 
Eo cum venisset, civitatibus milites imperat certumque in 6 
locum con venire iubet. Qua re i.umtiata Pirustae legates y 
ad eum mittnnt, qui doceant, nihil earum rerum publico 
factum consilio, seseque paratos esse demonstrant. omnibus 
rationibiis de iniuriis satisfacere. Percepta oration© eorum ^ 
V, 2 
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Caesar obsidos imperat eosquo ad certain diem adduci iubet • 
nisi ita fccerint, sese bello civitatom persecuturum demon- 

9 strat. lis ad diem adductis, ut imporaverat, arbitros inter 
civitates dat, qui litem aostimont poonamque constituant. 

II. His coiifectis rebus conveiitibus(iue peractis in cite- 
riorem Galliam rovertitur atque inde ad exercitum pro- 

2 ficisciUir. Eo cum vcnLssot, circuitis omnibus hibernis 
singulari militum studio in summa omnium rerum inopia 
circiter scscoiitas cius generis, cuius supra demonstravimus, 
naves ot longas xxviii iiivonit instructas, neque multum 

3 abosso ab eo, quiii paucis diebus deduci possint. Collaudatis 
militibus atque iis, qui nogotio praofuerant, quid fieri vclit 
ostondit atque omnes ad portum Itium convonire iubet, quo 
ex portu commodissimum in Ilritanuiam traioctum esse cogno- 
verat, ciixjitor milium ptissuum xxx transmissum a continenti: 

4 huic rei quod satis esse visum ost militum, relicput. Ipse cum 
legionibus oxpeditis iv ot equitibus ncco in fines Trevororum 
proficiscitur, quod hi neque ad concilia veniobant neque 
imperio parebant Germanosque Transrlienanos sollicitaro 
dicebantur. 

III. Ilaec civitas longe plurimiim totius Galliae equitatu 
valet magnasque habot copias pcditum, lllienuraque, ut 

2 supra demonstravimus, taiigit. In ea civitate duo do princi- 

3 patu inter se contendebant, Indutiomarus et Cingetorix ; o 
quibus alter, simul atcjuo de Oaosaris legionumque adventu 
cognitum est, ad oum venit, se suosque omnes in officio 
futuros neque ab amicitia populi Romani defecturos con- 

4 firmavit, quaeque in Treveris gerorontur, ostendit. At 
Indutiomarus equitatum peditatumque cogere iisque, qui per 
aotatem in jCmis esse non poterant, in silvam Arduennam 
abditis, qujJ ingenti magnitudine per medios fines Treve- 
rorum a fiumine Rheno ad initium Rcmorum pertinet, 

5 bollum parare instituit. ; Sed posteaquam non nulli prin- 
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ci'pes ex ea civitaie, et familiaritate Cingetongis addiicti et 
adventu nostri exorcitus pertorriti, ad Caesarom voneriint 
et de suis privatim rebus ab eo potoro coeperunt, qiioniam 
civitati consiilere non possoiit, veiitiis, no ab omnibus 
dosereretur, legatos ad Caesarom mittit : Soso idcirco ab 6 
suis discedero atquo ad oum venire noluisso, quo facilius 
civitatein in ollicio continerot, no oninis nobilitatLs discessu 
plebs propter irnprudentiam la})oretiir : itaquo esse civitatein 
in sua potestate, seseque, si Caesar permittorot, ad eiim in 
castra vonturum, suaa civitatisque fortunas cius fidei per- 
missiirum. ^ 

IV. Caesar, etsi intellogebat, qua de causa oa dicerentiir i 
quaequo eum ros ab institute consilio detorroret, tarn on, 
ne aestatem in Trovoris consumoro cogeretur omnibus ad 
Britannicum bellum rebus comparatis, Indutiomarum ad se 
cum ducentis obsidibus voniro iussit. His adductis, in iis 2 
filio propinquisquo eiiis omnibus, quos nominatim evoca- 
verat, consolatus Indutiomarum hortatusqiie ost, uti in 
officio maneret \ niliilo tamen setius principibus Treverorum 3 
ad so convocatis hos singillatim Cingetorigi conciliavit, quod 
cum merito eius a so fieri intellogebat, turn magni interesse 
arbitrabatur eius auctoritatem inter suos quam plurimum 
valere, cuius tarn egrogiam in se voliintatem perspexisset. 

Id tulit factum graviter Indutiomarus, suam gratiam inter 4 
suos minui, et, qui iam ante inimico in nos animo fuisset, 
multo gravius hoc dolore exiirsit. 


V. His rebus constitutis Caesar ad portum Itium cum i 
legionibus pervenit. Ibi cognoscit, lx naves, quae in 2 
Meldis factae erant, tempestate reiectas cursum tenere 
non potuisso atque eodom, undo erant profectao, revertisse y 
reliquas paratas ad navigandum atque omnibus rebus 
instructas invenit. Eodem equitatus totius Galliae con- 3 
venit numero milium quattuor prindposque ex ommbus 
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4 civitatibiis ; ex qiiibus perpaucos, quorum in se fidem per- 
spexerat, relinquere in Gallia, reliquos obsidum loco socum 
ducoie decreverat, quod, cum ipse abessct, motum Galliao 
verebafiur. 

VI. Erat una cum ceteris Dumnorix Aeduus, de quo 
ante ab nobis dictum est. llunc secilm liabore in primis 
constituerat, quod cum cupidum rcrum novarum, cupidum 
imperii, magni animi, magnae inter Gallos auctoritatis 

2 cognoverat. Accedebat hue, quod in concilio Aeduorum 
Dumnorix dixerat, sibi a Caesaro rognum civitatis deferri ; 
quod dictum Aedui gravitor ferebant, neque re.ciisandi aut 

3 deprecandi causa legates ad Caesarem mittere audebant. Id 
factum ex suis liqspilibus Caesar cognoverat. Ille omnibus 
primo precibus petere contendit, ut in Gallia relinqueretur, 
partim quod insuetus niwigandi mare timoret, partim quod 

4 religion ibus impediri sese dicorot. Posleaquam id obstinate 
sibi negari vidit, omni spe impetrandi adempta, principos 
Galliae’sollicitare, sevocare singulos hortartque coepib, uti 

5 in continent! i-emanerent ; metu tg rritar^ : non sine causa 
f^eri ^ ut Gallia omni nobilitata spoliarotur ; id esse consilium 
Oaesaris, ut, quos in conspectu Galliao interlicere vererotur, 

6 hos omnes in Britanniam traductos necarct ; fidem reliquis 
inter pone re, ius iurandum poscere, ut, quod esso ex jisu 
Gailiae intellexissent, communi consilio administrarent. 

7 Haec a compluribus ad Caesarem deferebantur. 

VII. Qua re cognita Caesar, quod tan tum.civitati Aeduae 
dignitatis tribuebat, coercendum atque deterrendum, quibus- 

2 cumque rebus ppsset, Dumnorigem statuebat ; quod longius 
eius amentiam progredi videbat, prospicienduin, ne quid 

3 gbl ac rei publicae nocere posset. Itaque dies circiter xxv 
in eo loco enmmoratus^ quod Corus ventus navigationem 
impediebat, qui magnam partem omnis temporis in his locis 
flare consuovit, dabat operam , ut in officio Dumnorigem con- 
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tinorot, nihilo tjiinen setiiis oriniia eins consilia cognoscorot ; 
tandem idoneam nactus tompcstatem milites eqiiitesque 4 
coriscendero i n nav es iiibet. At omnium impcditis aniinis 5 
Diimnorix cum cquitibus Aeduorum a castris inscieute 
Caesare domum disccdere coepit. Qua re nunliata, Caesar 6 
intermissa j^fectiono atquo omnibus rebus posfcpositis 
magnam partem oquitatus ad cum insequeiidum mittit 
retrahique iniperat ; si vim faciat noque pargaty interfici 7 
iubet, nihil Imuc so absento pro sano facturum firbitratus, 
qui praes^ JLia^ impoiium noglo^Spb. Illo eiiim revocatus 8 
resistere ac se manu defendero suoruniquo iidem imploraro 
coepit, saepe clamitans, liberum so liboraccpio osso civitatis. 
Illi, ut erat impcratum, civcumsistuut hominom atquo 9 
internciunt at cquitos Acdiii ad Caesarem omiios revor- 
tiintur. 

VIII. His rebus gostis, Labicno in continonte cum tiibus 1 
legionibus ot oquitum milibus duobus relicto, ut portus 
tueretur et r om friimcnt ariam providorob, quaoque m Gallia 
gorerentur, cognosccret consiliumquo pro tempore et pro re 
caperet, ipso cum qiunque legionibus et pai i numero equitum, 2 
quern in rou t i n on ti i^i i oi -n ^ sum naves solvit 

et leni Africo provoctus, BQedia circijtoj:^ nocte vento iriter- 
misso, cursum non tenuit ot longius dolatus aestu orta luce 
sub sinistra llritanniam relictam. conspexib. Turn rursus 3 
aestus commutationem secutus rcmis coiitendit, ut earn 
partem insulae caperet, qua optimum esse egrossum superiore 
aestate cognovorat. Qua in re a^du^^jliuiLfuit militum virtus 4 
laudanda, qui ve ctoriis ^ravi bus que naviirli s non interanssp 
remigandi laboro longarum navium curslfci adaequarunt. 
Accessum est ad Britanniam omnibus navibus meridiano 5 
fere tempore, neque in eo loco liostis cst visus ; sed, ut 6 
postoa Caesar ex captivis cognovit, cum niagiiae manus eo 
cqnyemsseat^ multitudine navium perterritae, quae cum 
annotjjftii privatise ue, quas sui quisque com modi fecerat. 
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aniplius octingentae tino erant visao teiripore, a litore dis- 
cessorant ac se in supcriora loca abdidorant. 


IX. Caesar oxposito exercitu et loco castris idoneo capto, 
ubi ex captivis cognovit , (pio in loco hostiiim copiao con- 
sedisscnt, coliortibas doceni ad niaro rolictis et ecpiitibns 
treccntis, qni praesidio navibns cssent , do tertia vigili a ad 
liostes contendit, co minus v eritiis naviba s. qnod in litoro 
molli atquo apcrto deligatas ad .ancoram relinquebat, ot 
DraesTcliQ navibus Quintum Atrium 2)racfccit. Ipso noctu 

2 ju’ogrcssus milia passuum circiter xii liostium copias con- 
spicatus est. Illi oqiiitatii atquo cssodis ad flu men progressi 

3 ox loco siiperioro nostros prohibere et prcelium cominittoro 
coeperunt. Kepulsi ab cquitatu se in silvas abdiderunt, 

4 locum nancti egrogie et natura ot opore munitum, quern 
domestic! belli, ut vidobatur, causa iam ante praeparaverant: 
nam crobris arbqribiis succisis omncs introitus erant prae- 
clusi. Ipsi ex silvis rari propuguabant nostrosque intra 

5 munitionos ingredi proliibebant. At milites legionis sep- 

6 timae testudino facta ot aggero ad munitiones adiecto locum 
coperunt eosque ox silvis oxpulerunt paucis vulneribus 
acceptis. Sod eos fugientos longius Caesar prosequi vetuit, 

y et quod loci naturam ignorabat, et quod magna parte diei 
consumpta munitioni castrorum tempus relinqui volebat, ^ 

X. Postridie eius dieL mane tripertito milites equitesque 
in e xped itione m misit, ut eos, qui fugcrant, persequerentur. 
His aliqiiantnm itineris progressis, cum iam extr^^mi e ssent 

2 in pi*ospectu, equites a Quinto Atrio ad Caesarem venerunt, 
qui nuntiaron t, suporiore nocto maxima coorta tempestate 
prope omnes naves afllictas atque in litore eiectas esse, quod 
neque ancorae funesque subsistemi t nequo na utae gube r> 
n atoresaue vim ,i^mnfistatis pa ti possen t : itaque ex eo con- 

^ cuvsu iiavium magnum esso incommodum acceptum. 
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XI. His rebus cognitis Caesar logionos equitatumque i 
revocari atque i n itinere rcsistere iiibet, ipse ad naves 
rovertitur; eadem fere, quae ox nuutiis litterisquo cogno- 2 
verat, coram perspicit, sic ut amissis cii*citer xl navibus 
reli(]uae tamen refici posse magno ncgotio vidoj^qntjjr. Itaque 3 
ex legionibus f nj)ras deligit et ox coiitirienti alios arcessi 
iubet; T^ bieiio scribit, ut, quam pbmmas posset , iis logioni- 4 
bus, quae sunt a pud cum, naves instituat. Ipso, etsi res 5 
erat inultao operao ac laboris, tamen commodissimum esse 
statuit omnes no.ves subduci ct cum castris una munitione 
coniungi.^ In his rebus circiter dies x consumit, ne nocturnis 6 
quidem temporibus ad laborem militum intermissis. Sub- 7 
ductis navibus castrisquo egregio munitis oasdem copias, 
quas ante, praesidiq navibus reliquit, ipse eodom, undo 
red i erat, profTwscitur. Eo cum venisset, maiores iam undi- 8 
quoin eum locum copiao Britannorum convonovant summa 
imperii bellique admiiiisirandi commimi consilio pormissa 
Cassivollauno ; cuius fines a maritimis civitatibus flumen 
dividit, quod appollatur Tamosis, a mari circiter milia 
pasl^uum Lxx x. Hiiic superioro tempore cum relicj^Liis civi- 9 
tatibus ^’OTitinentia bclla intorcesserant ; sod nostro adventu 
permoti Brnanni hvjnc toti bello imperioquo pracfecorant. 

XII. Britanniae pars interior ab iis incolitur, quos natos 1 

in insula ipsi nmmoria dicunt, inaritima pars ab 2 

us, qui praedae ac belli inferendi causa ex Belgio transiorunt 
(qui omnes fere iis nominibus civitatum appellantur, quibus 
orti ex civitatibus eo porvcncrunt) et bello illato ibi per- 
manserunt atquo agros colere coeperunt. Ilominum est 3 
infinita multitudo creberrimaque aedificia fere Gallicis con- 
similia, peoorum magnus numerus. Utuntur aut nummo 4 
niirpn aut taleis ferreis ad cortum pondiis examinatis pro 
nummo. TTascitur ibi idumbum album in ’ mediterraneis 
regionibus, in maritimis ferrum, sed eius exigua est copia; 
aere utuntur importato. Materia cuiusque generis, ut in 5 
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6 Gallia, cst praetor fagum atque abietem. Loporem ot 
galliiiam efc aiiserem gastare fas non putant; haec tamen 

7 alunt animi voliiptatisquc cansa. Loca sunt teiiiperatiora 
qnam m (lallIa,TemIssioribu^ fngqrijjys. 

XIII. Insula natura triquctra, cuius unum latiis' est 
contra Galliani. Iluius lateris alter angul us, qui est ad 
Cantium, quo fore cmnes ox Gallia naves appelluntur, ad 
oriontem solem, inferior ad nieiidiem spectat. Hoc pertinet 

2 circiter milia passuuin quingciita. Altorum vergit ad Ilis- 
paniain atcpie occidentem solem ; qua ex parte est Hibernia, 
(limidio minor, ut oxistimatur, quam Britannia, sed pari 

3 K^iiatin' ljarismissu s. atque OX Gallia cst in Britanniam. In 
Imp jnfidio jgiirsn est insula, quae appellatur Mona; com- 
piurcs pi'aeteroa minores subiectae insulae oxistimantur ; do 
quibus insulis non nulli scripserunt, dieg, continuos xxx 

4 subjjruina esse noctom. Nos nihil do eo percontationibus 
roperiebamus, nisi certis ex ^aqua_ mensuris breviores osso 

5 quam in continenti noctes videbamus. Huiiis est longitude 
lateris, ut fert illorum ophiio, septingentorum milium. 

6 Tertium est contra septentriones ; cui parti nulla ost obiecta 
terra, sed oi us a ngulus lateris inaxime ad Germfiniam spec- 
tat. Hoc milia imsTTuin oetingonta in longitndinem esse 

j oxistimatur. Ita omnis insida est in circuitu vicions^cen- 
tenum niilium passu um. ^ 

XIV. Ex his omnibus longe sunt humanissiini, qui 
Cantium incolunt, quae regio est maritima omnis, nequo 

2 mill turn a Gallica dillerunt consimtudine.. IntoiigTOS pleri- 
qiio frumenta non serunt, sed lacto ct earn© vivunt pelli- 
busque sunt vostiti. Omnes vero so Britanni vitr o inficiunt, 
quod caeruleum cllicit colorem, atque lujj; liorridiores sunt 

3 in pugna aspectu; ca pillogiie sunt promisso atquo omni 

corporis rasa practer caput et labrum superius. 

4 Uxows liabent deni duedeniquo inter so communes, et 
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maxime fratres cum fratribiis parentesquo cum liberis ; sed, 5 
qui sunt ex iis nati, eorum liaheiitur liberi, quo primum 
virgo quaequo dodiicta est. 


Xy. Equitcs hostium esscdariiqiie acritor proolio cum I 
eqiiitatu nostro in itinero couflixoriint, tamen ut nostri 
omnibus partibus siq)eriores fuermt atcpio eos in silvas 
collesque compul crjiit ; sed complurlbiis iriterfectis cupidius 2 
insecuti non nullos ox siiis amiscrunt. At illi intermisso 3 
spatio, imprudent! bus nostris atquo occupatis in munitiono 
castrorum, subito so ox silvis eiocerunt impotuquo in eos 
facto, qui eraiit in staiione pro castris collocati, acritor 
pugiiavcrunt, duabusquo missis s ubsidio coliortibus a Caesare, 4 
atquo his primi s legioniim duarum, cum hao peroxiguo 
intermis&p.Joci spatio inter so consiitissent, novo gener o 
pugnae pertorritis nostiis per medios audacissime perm- 
perunt soque inde incoluines rocoperunt. Eo dio Quintus 5 
Laberius Durus tribnnus mili tiim intorficitur. Illi pluribus 
submissis cohortibus ropclluntur. 


XVI, Toto hoc in genoro pugnao, cum sub oculis i 
omnium ac pro castiis dimicaretur, intellectum est, nostros 
propter gravita tern armorum, quod iiequo insoqui cedentos 
noquo ab sigiiis discedeie minus aptos 

esse ad huius generis liostem, equitos autem magno cum 2 
periculo proelio dimicare, propteroa qugd illi otiam con sul to 
plerumquo cederent et, cum paulum ab legionibus Tioslros 
removissent, ex essedis dosilirent et pedibus d ispari proelio 
contenderent. * Equestris autem proelii ratio et cedentilm& J 
^ i nsequ en tibua par atquo idem periculura inforebat. Ac- 4 
cedebat hue, ut numquam conforti, sed rari magnisque 
intervallis proeliarentur stationosquo dispositas haborent, 
atque alios alii deincepa " excifcront ^ integrique et recentes 
defotigatis sncccdcrent. ~ 
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XVII. Postero die procul a castris hostes in collibiis 
coiistiterunt rariqiio se ostcndcre ct Iciiius quam pridi© 

2 nostros eqiiites proolio laccssere cocpeniiit. Sod meridio, 
cum Caesar pabulandi causa tres legiones atque omnein 
equitatum cum Gaio Trebonio legato misisset, repenfe ex 
omnibus partibus ad pabiilatores advolaverunt, sic uti ab 

3 signis Icgionibusquo non absisterent. Nostri acriter m eos 
impotu facto reppiilorunt | neque fincm sequendi fecerunt,*' 
(pioad subsidio coniisi oquiics, cum post so legiones videront, 

4 P^'^'^ccupitos liostcs egorunt, magiioqno corum numcro inter- 
fccto neque sui colligcndi neque consistcndi aut ex essedis 

5 desiliendi fjiciiltatom dcdorunt. Ex hac fuga protinus, 
quao undiquo convciiorant, auxilia discesserunt, neque post 
id tempus umquam siimmis nobiscum copiis hostes conten- 
doruiit. 

XVIII. Caesar cognito consilio eorum ad flumcn Tame- 
sim in fines Cassivcllauni oxercitum duxit ; quod flumen unp 

2 oinn inoj flcp pedibus, atque hoc aegre, transiri potest. Eo 
cum venisset, animum^iuhjactit, ad alteram lluminis ripam 

3 magnas esse copias liostium instructas. Kipa autem erat 
acutis sudibus pracfixis munita, eiusdemque generis sub 

4 acjua defixae slides ilumine tegebantur. His rebus cognitis 
a captivis perfugisque Caesar pracmisso equitatu confostim 

5 legiones subsequi iussit. Sod ea celeritate atque eo impotu 
milites ierunt, cum capite solo ex aqua exstarent, ut hostes 
impetum legiohum atque equitum sustinere non possent 
ripasque d i mitt erent «ac se fugae mandarent. 

XIX. Cassivellaunns, ut supra demonstravimus, omni 
deposita spe contentionis, dimissis amplioribus copiis, milibus 
circiter quattuor esseda riorum l elictis, itinera nostra serva- 
bat paulumq ue ex via excedebitt locisque inipeditis ac 
silvestribus seso occultabat atque lis rogionibus, quibus nos 
iter factnros cognoverat, pecora atque homines ex agris in 
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silvas compellebat ot, cum equitatus nostor liberius prae- 2 
dandi vastandique causa so in agi'oa eieccrat, omnibus v ife 
semitis(iuo cssedarios ex silvis emittebat ct magno cuiii 
periculo nostrorum cquitum cum^iis confligebat atquo hoc 
met u latius vagari prohibebat. Eolinquobatur, ut nequo 3 
longius ab agmine logionum __d isc cdi Caesar pateretur, et 
tantum in agrbPva s tai idis inccndiisqiio facioiidis liostibus 
noceretur, quantum laboro atque itmero. legionarii niilites 
elKccro poterant. ~ 

XX. Into rim Trinobautes, prope firmivssima earum 1 
regionum ci vitas, ex qua Mandubracivis adiilescons Cacsaris 
fidem secutus ad cum in continontcm Calliam vonerat, cuius 
plSber in ea civitato regnum obtinuorat interfcctusqiie erat 

a Cassivellauno, ipse fiiga mortem vitaverat, logatos' ad 
Caesarem mittuht polliconturquo, s eso eL^jdeditiiro s atque 
imperata factnros; petiint, ut Mandubracium ab iniuria 2 
Ca^sivellauni defendat atquo in civitatem mittat, giu praesit 
imperiumque obtineat. 11 is Caesar imperat obsides quad- 3 
raginta frumentumquo exercitui Mandubraciumquo ad eos 
mittit. Illi imperata celeriter focorunt, obsides ad^numer^^ 4 
frumentuiuque miserunt. 

XXI. Trinobantibus defensis atque ab omni militum i 
iniuria y ^ohihitis , Cenimagni, Sogontiaci, Ancalitos, Bibroci, 
Oassi legationibus missis sese Caesari dedunt. Ab iis cog- 2 
noscit, non longe ex eo loco oppidnm Cassivollauni abesse 
silvis paludibusque munitum, quo sati^magiiiia-homfe 
pecorisque numerus convenerit . Oppidnm autem 

vocant, cum silvas impeditas vallo atque fossa mta||^^H 
quo ipeursionis hos tium vitandae caiiga convcni^|^^H 
suerunt. Eo proficiscitur cum legionibus : locum 
egregie natura atque opere munitum ; tamen hunc duaouP 
ox partibus oppugnare contendit. Hostes paulisper morati 5 
militum nostrorum impetum non tulerunt seseque alia ex 
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6 pfirto oppidi oiocorunt. Magnus ihi iiuiuerus pocoris re- 
pertus, multixpio in fuga siinfc cornprehonsi atqiio interfecti. 


XXIT. Duin liaec in Jiis locis genintur, Cassivellaimus 
ad Cantiuni, quod esse *acl mare supra domonstravimus, 
quibus regioniljiis quattuor regos praeerant, Cingetorix, 
Carvilius, Taxiinagulus, Hegovax, nimtios inittit atque iis 
imperat, uti coaclis omnibus copiis castra navalia de^im- 

2 proviso adoriantur atque oppugnent. li cum ad castra 
venissont, nostri cruptiono facta multis eorum intcrfectis, 
capto etiam nobili duco Lugotorigo suos incolumos redux- 

3 erunt. Cassivellaunus hoc proelio nuntiato, tot detrimentis 
acceptis, vastatis ii nibus, maxime otiam permotus defectione 
c ivitatum . legates per Atrebatem Commium do cleditione 

4 ad Caesarem mi t tit. Caesar, cum constituisset biomare in 
continenti propter repoutinos Galliao motus, ncque multum 
aestatis superesset, atque id facile extrabi posse intellegeret, 
obsides impci*at eb, puid in aniios siiigulos vect^ aiis populo 

5 E-omano Britannia goiidqipt, constituit ; intordicit atque 
imperat Cassivellauno, no Maiidubracio neu Trinobantibus 
noceat. 


XXIII. Obsidibus acco])tis exorciturn red licit ad mare, 

2 naves invenit refectas. Ilis quod et captivoriim 

magnum numeriim liabebat et non nullae tempestate de- 
perierant naves, duobus commeat ibus oxercituiu reportare 

3 instituit. Ac sic accidib, uti ex taiito navium numero tot 
navigationibus nequo hoc ncque superiore anno ulla omnino 

4 navis, quae milites portaret, desidcraretur, et ex iis, quae 
inanes ox continenti ad eum remitterentur, et pnoris 
commeatiis expositis militibus ct quas postea Labienus 
faciendas curaverat numero lx, perpaucao l ocum caperen t, 

5 reliquao fere omnes reiccrentur. Quas cum aliquamdiu 
Caesar frustra exspectasset, ne anni tempore a navigatione 
excluderetur, quod acquinoctium suborat. necessan’o an 
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gustius mililes collocavit ac, sumiua tranquillitato consecuta, 6 
secnnSa ipita cum solvisset vigilia, prima luco terram 
attigit omnosquo incoliimes naves pcrduxit. 

V XXIV. Subdiictis navibus concilioqiio Gallorum Saamr-O- i 
brivae peracto, quod eo anno frumeritum in Gallia propter 
siccitates angustius provonerafc, coact us cst alitor aosupcrior- 
ibus annis exorcitiim in liibornis collocaro logioiiosque in 
pliires civitatcs distribnei’e. Ex qiiibns iiiiani in Moriiios 2 
ducendam Gaio Fabio legato dedit, alteram in Nervios 
Quinto Ciceroni, tei tiam in Esubios Lucio Roscio ; quartam 
in Hcmis cum Tito Labieno in continio Troveroriim hiomare 
iussit; trcs in Belgis collocavit; Ins Marcum Crassum quae - 3 
storem et Jjucium Miinatium Plancum ot Gaium Trebomiim 
legates praefecit. Unam legionom, quam proximo traijg^4 
Padum conscripsorafc, ct cohortes v in Eburones, quorum 
pars maxima cst inter Mosam ac Jllionum, (pii sub imperio 
Anibiorigis et Catuvolci erant, misit. Ilis militibiis Quintum 5 
Titurium Sabinum et Lucium Aurunciileium Oottam legates 
praeesf'C iussit. Ad huuc modum distributis legionibiis 6 
facillime inopiao frumentariae sese mederi posse existimavit. 
Atque harum tamen omiiiiimlegionuin liiborna praeteream, 7 
quam Lucio Roscio in pacatissimam et qiiictissimam partem 
ducendam dcderat, milibus passuum centum contiiiebantur . 
Ipse intcrea, quoad legionos collocatas mimitaq^e hiborna 8 
^gnovisset^ in Gallia morari constituit. ^ 

XXV. Erat in Carnutibus summo loc o natus Tasgetiiis, i 
cuius maiorcs in sua civitate regnum obtinuerant. Iluic 2 
Caesar pro eius virtute atque in se benevolentia, quod in 
omnibus bellis singular! cius opera fuerab usus, maiorum 
l ocum restituerat. Terbium iam buna. annum rognantem 3 
inimici multis palam ex civitate auctoribus iriterfecerunt. 
Defertur ea 1*08 ad Oaesarem. Ille veritiis, quod ad plurcs 4 
pertinebat^ no civitas eorum impulsu deficerdt, Lucium 
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Plancum cum logione ox Bolgio celeriter in C«arnutes pro- 
ficisci iubet ibique biemare, quorumque opera cognoverat 
Tasgetium inteifectiim, hos comprehonsos ad so mittere. 

5 Interim ab omnibus logatis quaostoribusquo quibus Icgiones 
tradiderat, certior factus ost, in hiborna pcrventum locum- 
quo hibernis ossu miinituni. 

XXVI. ])i(d)ua cirtiiter quindecim, quibus in hiborna 
ventum ost, initium repentini tumultus ac defectionis ortum 

2 cst ab -^\mbiorigo ot Oatuvolco ; qui, cum ad fines regni sui 
Sabino Cottaeque p mosto fuisso nt frumentumquo in hiborna 
comportavissent, toiutiomari Treven nimtiis impulsi suos 
concitavorunt subitoquo oj^pressis lignatoribus magna manu 

3 ad castra oiqnignatum venerunt. Cum celoriter nostri 
arma cepissonT’vanumque ascendissent atque una ex parte 
Ilispanis oqidtibus emissis equestri proelio superiores fuis- 
sent, dosperata re hostos suos ab oppugnationo reduxerunt. 

4 Turn suo more conclamaverunt, nti aliqui ox nosbris ad 
colloquium prodiret: haber e se se, quae delFe'conimuni dicere 
vcllent, quibus rebus controversias minui posse sporarent. 

XXVII. Mittitur ad eos colloquendi causa Gains Ar- 
pineius eques Eomanus, familiaris Quinti Titurii, et Quintus 
lunius ex Hispania quidam, qui iam ante missu Caesaris ad 
Ambiorigcm ventitare consuerat; apud quos Ambiorix ad 

2 hunc modum locutus est : Soso pro Caesaris in so bqpeficiis 
plurimum ei confitori debero, quod eius opera sl^endio 
liberatus esset, quod Aduatucis, finitimis suis, pendere con- 
suesset, quodquo ei et filiiis et fratris filius ab Caesaro 
remissi osseiit, quos Aduatuci obsidum numci'o missos apud 

3 so in servitute et catenis tenuissent ; nequo id, quod fecerit 
de o ppugnatjonq^ <ms troru m, aut iudicio aut voluntate sua 
fecisse, sed coact u civitatis, suaqup esso eius modi imperia, ut 
non minus haberet iuri^ in se miiltitudo, quam ipse in multi- 

4 tudinem, Civitati porro hanc fuisse belli causltn*, quod 
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pepentinao Gallorum coniutvitioni rosistere non potiiorit. Id 
se facile ex humilitato sua probare posse, quod non adeo sit 
imperitus reriim, ut siiis copiis populum Homanum super- 
ari posse confidat. Sod esso Galliao commuiio consilium : 5 
omnibus liibornis Caesaris o]>piignandis liiinc esse dictum 
diem, ne qua logio alterae logioni subsidio venire posset. 
Non facile Gallos Gallis nogaro potuisso, praosortim cum do 6 
recuperanda com muni libortato consilium iiiitum vidoretur. 
Qiiibus quoniam pro pietato satisfccerit, habere nunc so 7 
rationom oflicii pro bcuoliciis Caosaris : inonero, oraro 
Titurium pro liospitio, ut suae ac militum saliiti consulat. 
Magnam niaiium Germanorum conductam Hhenum trfins- 8 
isse ; hanc adore biduo. Ipsoriim osse consilium, volintno g 
prius, quam rinitiini soiiliant, ediictos ex hibornis milites aut 
ad Oiceronem aut ad Labienum deducero, quorum alter milia 
passuum circiter quinquaginta, alter paiilo amplius ab iis 
absit. Illud so p 611 ip< 4 i ot iure iurando confirmaro, tutum ic 
iter per fines daturum. Quod cum faciat, et civitati seso i] 
consulere, quod liibernis levetur, ot Caesari pro oius mentis 
gratiaui referro. Hac oratione habita discedit Ambiorix. 

XXVIII. Arpinoius ot luriius, quae audierunt, ad legatos i 
deferunt. Illi repentina re perturbati, etsi ab lioste ea 
dicebantur, tamen non noglogenda oxistimabant, maximeque 
hac re pormovebantur, quod civitatem ignobilom atquo 
humilem Eburonum sua sponto populo Romano helium 
facere ausam vix erat credondum. Itaqiie ad consilium rem 2 
deferunt, magnaquo inter eos ©xsistit controvorsia, Lucius 3 
Aurunculeius compluresque tribuni militum et primorum 
ordinum conturiones niliil tomere , agendum neque ex 
hibornis iniussu Caesaris discedendum existimabant ; quan- 4 
tasvis copias Germanorum sustineri posse munitis hibornis 
docebant : rem osse testimonio, quod primum hostium 
impetum multis ultro vnlneribus illatis fortissimo sustinu- 
orint ; re frumentaria non pix)mi ; iiiterea et ex proximis S 
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6 hibornis et a Caesaro conventura subsidia ; postronio quid 
esse levius aut tin plus, qiiam auctore hosto de siimmis rebus 
caper 0 consilium ? 

XXIX. Contra ea Titurius sero facturos cliiinitabat, cum 
maiores manus liostium adiunctis Germanis convenissent, 
aut cum aliquid calaniitatis in proxirnis hibernis esset 

2 accoptuni. Liovcm consulendi esse occasionem. Caesarem 
arbitrari profectuin in Italian! ; neque aliter Garnutos intor- 
ficiundi Tasgetii consilium fuisse captures, nequo Eburones, 
si ille adessot, tanta contemptione nostri ad oastra ventures 

3 esse. Non hostem aiu^orem, sed rem spectarc : subesse 
Rhenum ; magno esse Germanis dolori Ariovisti mortem ot 

4 superiores nostrils victorias ; ardero Galliam tot coutumeiiis 
acceptis sub populi Romani impel in m redactam, superioro 

3 gloria rei militaris exstincta. Postiemo quis hoc sibi por- 
suaderet, sine certa re Anibiorigem ad eius modi consilium 

6 descendisso 1 Suam sententiam in utramque paitom esse 
tutam: si nihil esset durius, nullo poriculo ad proximam 
legionem perventurcs ; si Gallia omnis cum Germanis con- 

y sentiret, imam esse in ccleritato positarn salutem. Cottae 
qnidem atquo eoruin, qui dissentireiit, consilium quoru habere 
exitum ? in quo si non praesens poriculum, at ceite longin- 
qua obsidione fames esset timenda. 


XXX. Ilac in utramque partem disputatione habita, cum 
a Cotta primisquo ordinibus aenter rosisteretur, ‘ Vincito,* 
inquit, ‘ si ita vultis,’ Sabinus, et id clarioro voce, ut magna 

2 pars militum exaudiret ; * neque is sum,* inquit, ‘ qui gravis- 
simo ex vobis mortis periculo terrear : hi sapient ; si gravius 

3 quid aetdderit, abs te ratioiiem reposcent ; qui, si per to liceat, 
perendino die cum proxirnis hibernis coninneti communem 
cum reliquis belli casum sustineant, non loiecti et iclegati 
locge ab ceteris aut ferio aut fame iiitcicant/ 
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XXXT. Coiisurgitiir ex consilio : compTolieiidiint utviini- i 
quo ot Grant, lie siia (lis«ensiono ot pertinaeia rom in 
summuin poriculum dcducant : facilem esse rom, sou manoant, 2 
sou proficiscantur, si modo uniim onines sentiaiit ac probeiit j 
contra in disseiisione nullam so salutein porspicoro. lies 3 
disputationo .ad mcdiain iioctoni porducitiir. Tandem (Lit 
Cotta pormotiis imiuus : siipor.at sententia Sabini. Pro 4 
nuntiatur, priina luce ituros. Consiimitur vigiliis reli(jua 
pars noctis, cum sua quiscpio miles circumspiceret, quid 
secum portaro posset, (luid ex instrumonto hiberiiorum 
relinquere cogeretur. Omnia (^xcogitantur, (piare nec sine 5 
periculo manoafciir et laiiguore militum (jt vigiliis poi iculum 
auge.atur. Prima luce sic ex castris proliciscuntur, iit 6 
quibus esset persuasum, non ab lioste, sod ab liomino 
amicissimo Amliiorige consilium datum, loiigissirno agmino 
I n ax i m i squ 0 i m ped i 1 rien t i s. 

XXXII. At hostos, posteaiinain ex iioeturno fromitu t 
vigiliisque do pi’ofectiono eorum senserunt, (jollocatis insidiis 
bipertito in silvis opportuno .atque occiilto loco a milibus 
passuum circiter duobus liomanorum adventum exspecta- 
bant, et cum so inaior p.ars a-gminis in magiiam convallem 2 
domisisset, ex utraque parte eius vallis subito so ostendorunt 
novissimosquo premere et primos proliibcre ascensu atquo 
iniquissimo nostris loco proelium committore coeperunt. 

XXXIII. Turn demum Titurius, (jui nihil .ante pro- 1 
vidisset, tropidare et concursa.ro coliortesque dispoiiore, haoc 
t.amen ipsa timido atque ut eum omnia deficere viderentur ; 
quod plerumqiio iis accidere consiiovit, qui in ipso negotio 
consilium c.apero coguntur. At Cotta, qui cogitasset, haec 2 
posse in itinere accidere, atque ob cam caiisam profectionia 
auctor non fuisset, nulla in re communi saluti deer.at : et in 
appellandis cohoi tandisque militibiis imperatoris et in pugna 

J 3 . a., V. 3 
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3 niilitis ofiicia prnostjibfit. Cum propter longltiulinem ag- 
miiiis minus facile omnia per se obire et, quid quoque loco 
facicmlum osset, providcro possont, iusserunt pronuntiare, 
ut impedimenta relinqucrent jitquo in orbom consistorent. 

4 Quod consilium ctsi in eius modi c«a 8 u reprehendendum non 

5 c'st, tanum incoinmodo accidit: nam et nostris inilitibus 
siKJin minuit et hostos ad pugnandimi alacriores cllecit, quod 
non sine summo timoie et despcratione id factum videbatur, 

6 Praoterea accidit, (piod fieri necosse orat, ut vulgo milites 
ab signis discedcrimt, (piaoque quisquo oorum carissima 
babe ret, ab impedi mentis petcrc atquo avripero properaret, 
clamoro et fletu omnia oomplerentur. 

XXXIV. At barbarLs consilium non defuit. Nam duces 
coruiu tota acio pronuntiare iusserunt, ne quis ab loco 
discederet : illorum csso praedam atquo illis I’osorvari, quae- 
cumque Koinani roli<][uissont : proinde omnia in victoria 

2 posita existimavcnt. Erant et virtuto et studio pugnandi 
pares nostri : tametsi ab duce et a fortuna deserobantur, 
tamen omnein spcin salutis in virtuto poncbant, et quotions 
quaequo coliors procurrerat, ab ea parte magnus numerus 

3 hostium cadebat. Qua ro animadversa Aiiibiorix pronuii- 
tiari iubet, ut procul tola coniciant neu propius accedant, et 

4 quam in partem Eoinani impctum feceiint, cedant : levitate 
armorum et cotidiana oxorcitationo niliil iis noceri posse; 
rursiis so ad signa i^ecipientcs inscquantiir. 

XXXV. Quo pracccpto ab iis diligcntissimo obscrvato, 
cum quaepiam cobors ex orbe cxccssorat atquo impctum 

2 fecerat, hostos velocissime refugietant. Interim earn partem 

3 nudari necesso erat et ab latere aperto tela recipi, Riirsus, 
cum in eum locum, unde Grant egressi, reverti coeperant, et 
ab iis, qui cesscrant, et ab iis, qui proximi steteraiit, cir 

4 cumveniebantur ; sin autem locum tenere vellent, nec virtuti 
locus rclinquebatur, neque ab tanta miiltitudine coniecta 
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tela conferti vitavo potorant. w Tainoii tot incominodis c*on- 5 
llictati, miiltis vuhioribiis acco[)tis resistoLant et laagiia 
parte tliei coiisumpta, cum a pvima luce ad liorani octavam 
pngnaretur, niliil, ((uod ipsis esset iiidiguiini, committobant. 
Turn Tito Ilalventio, qui superioro anno prirnnm pilum 6 
duxerat, viro forti et niagnae auctoritatis, nti-iini(pie femur 
trngula traicitiir ; Quintus Lucanius, eiusfloin ordinis, for- 7 
tissimo pngnans, diim circumvento iilio subvenifc, inteidieitur; 
Lucius Cotta legatus oinncs cohortos ordinescpio adhortans 8 
in adversum os funda vidncratur. j 

XXXYT. ITis rebus permotus Quintus Titurius, cum i 
procul Ambiorigom sues coliortanteiii conspoxissot, inter- 
protom suum Giiaoum Pouipcium ad eum mittit rogatum, 
lit aibi militibuaque parcat. Ille appellatus rospondit : Si ^ 
velit sccum colloqui, liccre ; speraro, a multitudino irnpetravi 
posse, quod ad militum salutom portineat ; ipsi vero nihil 
nocitum iri, inque earn rom so suam tidom intorponere. 
lllo cum Cotta saiicio communicat, si vidcatur, pugna ut 3 
excedant et cum Ambiorige una collocpiantur : sporare, ab 
00 do sua ac militum salute impetrari posse. Cotta so ad 
armatum hostem iturum negat atque in oo porsovorat. 

XXXVII. Sabinus, quos in praesontiii tribunos mill- i 
turn circum so liabebat, et piimorum ordiuum conturionos 
so sequi iubot ot, cum propius Ambiorigom accossissot, 
iussus arma abiccro imperatum facit suisqiio, ut idem 
faciant, imperat. Interim, dum do condicionibus inter se 2 
agunt loiigiorquo coiisulto ab Ambiorige instituitur sermo, 
paulatim circumventus interlieitur. Turn vero suo more 3 
victoriam conckmant atque ululatum tollunt impetuque in 
nostros facto ordines porturbant. Ibi Lucius Cotta pugnans 4 
interficitur cum maxima parte militum. Reliqui se in castra 
recipiunt, undo erant egressi. Ex quibus Lucius Petrosidius 5 
aquilifer, cum magna multitudine hostium premeretuTi 
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aqiiilani intra vallum proiecit, ipso pro castris fortissimo 

6 puguans occaditur. llli aegro ad iioctom oppugiiatioiiem 
siistiuont ; iu)ctu ad nimm omnos dosperata saliito so ipsi 

7 interliiduiit. Pauci ox proolio (dapsi incertis itineribiis per 
silvas ad Titum Laliioiuim legatum in liiberna perveniunt 
atcpio cum do r(!bir> gcstis cortiorom faciunt. 


XXXVTJT. ITac victoria sublatus Ambiorix statim cum 
ecpiitatu in Aduatuoos, cpii eraiit cius rogvio finitimi, pro- 
fujiscitur ; nccpio iiO(;tom iicquo diom intc>rmitlit poditatum- 

2 quo seso subsoqui iubcit. llo demonstrata Aduatucisque 
foncitatis, postoro dic^ in N(3rvios porvonit hortaturquo, no 
sui in pcrpotuum lilHu andi atcpie nlciscxmdi Komanos pro iis, 

3 quas accoporint, iniuriis occasionem dimittant: inter fectos 
esse logatos duos magnamqiio partem oxc>rcitus intorisso 

4domoustrat; nihil esse nogotii, subito opprossam logionom, 
quae cum Cicorono hiemet, intorlici ; so ad cam rem 
profit(3tur adiutorcjm. Facile Lac orationo Norviis per- 
suadet. 


XXXTX. Ita(pio confostim dimissis nuntiis adCVutronea, 
Grudios, Lovacos, Ploumoxios, Goidumnos, qui omnes sub 
oorum imperio sunt, quam uiaximas manus possuiit, cogunt 
et do improvise ad Cicoronis liiberna ad volant, none! urn ad 

2 oiim fama do Titurii morto pcrlata. Iluic quoque accidit, 
quod fuit necosso, ut non nulli milites, qui lignatioiiis 
munitionisquo causa in silvas discessissent, repentino equitum 

3 adventu intcrciperontur. ITis circumventis, magiia maim 
Eburonos, Nervii, Aduatuci atquo horum omnium socii et 
clientos legionom oppugnare incipiunt. Nostri coleritcr ad 

4 arma concurrunt, vallum conscenduiit. Aegro is dies 
sustentatur, quod omnem spem hostes in celeritate ponebant 
atquo Iianc adept! victoiiam in perpetuum so fore victores 
coufidebaiit. 
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XL. Mittuntar ad Caesarem coiifcstim ab Cicerone lit- i 
terae, maguis propositis praomiis, si pcitnlissont ; obsessis 
oiniiil)ns viis inissi iiitercipiuntnr. Noctii ox iiiatoria, (piain 2 
munitionis caiihri coniportavcrant, turres adinodum cxx 
oxcitautiir incre(li))ili coleritato; quae doosso opori vitlo- 
baiitiir, pcrliciuntnr. TIostos postoro die nndto maioribiis 3 
coactis copiis castra oppngnant, 1‘os.sani coniploiit. Eadcni 
rationo, qua pridie, ab ik stris rcsistituv. Hoc idem reliquis 4 
deinceps fit diobiis. Nulla pars iioctiirni tcin])oris ad laborcrn 3 
intoriiiittitur ; non aogris, non vidiieratis faciilias quietia 
datur. Quaccuinque fid proxiini dioi oppvigiiationem opus 6 
sunt, noctu coinparantur ; multao praoustao sudos, inagiius 
muralium pilurum niim(3rus iiistitnitur ; turres contabu- 
lantur, pinnae loiicaoqno ex cnitibus attoxuntur. Ipso y 
Cicero, cum tonin'ssiina valitudino osset, no nocbunium 
qiiidem sibi tompus ad quictem relinqiiobafc, ut ultro milibum 
concursu ac vocibus sibi parcero cogerebiir. 

XLI. Tunc duces principesque Norviorum, qui aliquem i 
sermonis aditum causainquo ainicitiao cum Cicerone liabo- 
bant, colkxpii seso voile dicunt. Facta potostate eadem, 2 
quae Anibiorix cum 1 itiuio egerat, commemorant : om- 
nem esse in arm is Gal Ham ; Gerinanos Hlienuui transisse ; 3 
Caesaris rcliquorumque liiberna oppugnari. Addimt oliam 
do Sabini morte ; Ambiorigoiii osteiitaiit lldoi faciuiidao 4 
causa. Errare eos dicunt, si quicquam ab his praesidii 5 
sperent, qui suis rebus diflldant ; sose tamon hoc esse in 
Ciceronem populumquo Komanum aninio, ut nihil nisi 
liiberna recusent atque hanc inveterascere consuetudinem 
nolint ; licere illis incolumibus per so ex hibcrnis discedere 6 
et, quascumque in pfirtes velint, sine motu proficisci. Cicei'o 7 
ad haec unum niodo respoiidit: non esse consuetudinem 
populi Eomani acciporo fib hoste armato condicionom : si 8 
ab armis discedcro velint, so adiutoro utnntur l(?gatos(jue 
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ad Caosarcm niittiint; sporaro pro oius iu.stibia., quao 
pet'orint, impctraturos. 


XLII. Al) liac .s[)0 ropulsi Norvii vallo pedum ix ot fossa 

2 pcdiim XV hilicrna cin.mint. IFacc ct siipcriorum annornm 
consuciiidiiio al) iiolas coi'iioveranb (st, qiios do cxercitii 

3 liabel)ant capbivos, ab his doc*eba,iitiir, sod nulla foiTaiiion- 
boruin oopia, quao essob ad hunc usnm idonea, gladiis 
caospibos eireuinoMoro, maiiiluis sagulisquo borram oxliaiiriro 

4 nibobanbur. Qua quidom ex ro boniinum nndbibudo cognosci 
pobiiib : nam miiiiis lioris tribus milium peilum xvin circuibu 

5 miinibionoju pcrfecoruiib, reliquisqiie diebus burros ad albi- 
tiidinoin valli, falcos tesbudiiiosque, qiias idem capbivi 
docueraiib, parart^ jic facoro coepeiainb. 


XLIIT. Sopbimo oppuguationis dio maximo coorbo vonto 
forvenbes fusili ox argilla glandos fundis ot fervefacba iacula 
in casas, quae more Cbdlico strainonbis craiit teotao, iaoore 

2 coo})oruiib. lEao cxderiter ignem comprclieiulorunt et veiiti 

3 magiiibudino in omnom locum casbvorum distuloruut. Hostos 
maximo clainoro, sicuti parba iam abquo exploi-aba victoria, 
tiirres tostadiiies(]uo agero et scabs vallum as(^endoro coe- 

4 [lorunt. At tanta militum virtus atque ea praosenbia animi 
fuit, ub, cum uudicpio /lamina torrerentur maximaque be- 
lorum mulbibudiiie premcrentur suaque omnia impodimcnba 
abquo onines forbunas con/lagraro inbollcgerenb, non modo 
domigrandi causa do vallo dcccderob nemo, sed paonc no 
respicoieb quidom quis<]uam, ac turn omnes acerrime for- 

5 tissimcqne pugnarenb. llic dies nosbris longe gravissimus 
fuit ; sed tamcn hunc liabuit evontnm, ub eo dio maxiinus 
numerus liostinm vulnerarebur abquo inbcrficorebur ub so 
sub ipso \'allo consbipaverant recessuimpie primis ulbimi non 

6 dabanb, Paulum quidom intermissa flamma et quodain 
Joco turri adacta et contingento vallum, tcrtig.o cohoibis 
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centuriones ex oo, quo stabaiit, loco roccssoruufc suosquo 
omnes removeriint, nutu vocibiusque hoste?, si introiro 
vellent, vocare cocporiiiit ; quomiu progi eili ausus ost nemo. 
Tam ex omiii paito lapiilibiis conicctis detnrbati, tum^quc 7 
succensa ost. 


XJjIV. Erant in oa l(3gioiio loi*tis.siini viri, ccntiiviones, i 
qui primis ordiiiibus appropinquaiont, Titus riilio ct Lucius 
Vorenus. ITi porpetuas intoi* so coiitrovorsias liabobaut, 2 
quinam antoferretar, omuibusquo annis do locis suinmis 
simultiitibus contendcbant. Ex liis Tidio, cum acovrime ail 3 
munitiones pugnaretur, ‘ Quid dubitas,’ inqiiit, ‘ Voreue ? aut 
quoin locum tuao probandao virtutis exspoctas ? hie dies do 
nostris controversiis iudieabit.’ Haec cum dixissot, procedit 4 
extra munitiones, quaoipio pars hostium confer tisvsima est 
visa, iiTumpit. No Voronus quidom soso vallo continet, sod 5 
omnium veritus oxistimationom subsequitur. Mediocri 6 
spatio relicto Pulio pilum in bostos immittit atquo unum 
ex multitudine procurrentem tiaicit ; quo percusso et ox- 
animate, hunc sciiiis protegiuit, in bosbom tela nniversi 
coniciunt neque dant regrediendi facultatom, Transfigitur 7 
scutum Pidioni ct vorutum in balteo deligitur. Avertit 8 
hie casus Veaginam et gladium educero coiianti dextram 
moratur manum, impcditumque tiostes ciicumsistunt. 
Succurrit inimicu.s illi Voronus et laboranti subvonit. Ad 9 
hunc so confestim a Puliono oranis multitudo convertit ; 10 
ilium veruto arbitrantur occisum. Gladio comminus rom ii 
gerit Vorenus atquo uno intorfecto reliquos paidum pro- 
pellit; dum cupidiiis instat, in locum doioctus inforiorom 
concidit. Huic rursus circumvento fort subsidium Pulio, 12 
atquo ambo incolumes compluribus interfoctis summa cum 
laude sese intra munitiones recipiunt. Sic fortuiia in con- 13 
tentione et certamino utrumquo versavit, ut alter altori 
inimicus auxilio salntiquo cssot, nequo diiudicari possot, 
uter utri virtute antcforeiidus vidorotur. 
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XLV, Quanto orat in dies gravior atqne aspcrior op- 
pngnatio, et inaxime quod nuigna parte militum confecta 
vulnoiilms ros ad paucitalom deiensorimi peivenerat, tanto 
crcbriorcs littcrao nuntiique ad C'aesarem niittebantur ; 
quorum pai’s dopi’olionsa. in eonspoctu nostroriim militum 

2 cum cruciatii nooabatur. Erat unus intiis N(?rvius nomine 
Vortico, loco natus honesto, qui a pi-ima obsidione ad Ci- 

3 ceronem porfugorat sumuianiquo ci lidom praostiterat. Hie 
servo spo libertatis mngnisque }>orsuadot j)raeiniis, ut litte- 

4 ras nd (Jaesarom dof(n*a.t. lias illo in iaculo illigatas eflert 
et Gallus inter Gallos sine ulla suspicione versatiis ad Cao- 

5 sarom porvenit. Ab co do periculis Cieeronis legionisquo 
cognoscitur. 

XJ.Vl. (.^losjir acceptis litteris bora civcitor undecima 
diei statim nuntium in llollovacos ad M. Crassiim quaes- 
torem mittit, cuius hiberna aberant ab eo niilia passmim 

2 XXV ; iulx^t media node legionem prolicisci coloritoi*quG ad 

3 se venire. Exit cum nimtio Crassiis. Alterum ad Caium 
Eabium logatum mittit, ut in Atrebatum fines legionem 

4 adducat, (pia sibi sit iter facicuidum. Scribit Lr.bieno, si 
rei 2)ublicao commodo facoro posset, cum legione ad fines 

5 Ner^ ioruni veniat. Iveliquam partem oxercittis, quod paulo 
aberat longius, non putat exs})ecta.nda.m ; cquites circiter 
quadringentos (^x proximis liibernis colligit. 

XLVII, JTora circiter tortia ab antocursoribus dc? Crassi 
advontu certior factus eo di(3 milia jiassiuim xx pi'ocedit. 

2 Crassum Samaiobrivao praolicit legionemque attribuit, 
quod ibi impedimenta oxcrcitus, obsides civitatum, littoras 
publicas frunieiitumque omne, quod co toleiandae hiemis 

3 causa devexcrat, relinquebat. Eabius, ut imperatum erat, 
non ita imdtum moratus, in itineie cum legione occurrit. 

4 Labienus, intcjitu Ha-luni et cactle coliortium cognita., cun; 
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omnes ad eum Trcverorum copiae veiiissent, voritus, no, 
si ex hibornis fugae similom profectioriem fecisset, hostium 
impetum siistincro non posset, praosortini qiios recenti vic- 
toria oirorri scirct, littoras Caesari reuiittit, quanto cum 5 
poriculo legionoin ex hibernis ecluctnnis (?sset, rein gestain 
in Ebui’onibiis perscribit, doeet, onuios pcditatus equi- 
tatusquo copias ^rrovororinn tria inilia passuuiii longo ab 
suis castris consodisso. 


XTjVIII. Caesar (*onsilio oius probiito, otsi opiniono i 
trium legioniini doioidais ad duaa redioiat, taincn iimiin 
communis saluiis auxilinm in coloritato ponebat. Venit 2 
magiiis itineribiis in Xervioriim firuv,. Ibi cx captivis 
cognoscit, quae apud Cicoronem geraniur quantoque in 
peric.ulo ros sit. Turn cuidam ox erpiitibus Gallis magnis 3 
I)raeniiis porsuadofc, uti ad Cieeronom epistnlam deforat. 
llano Graoeis consoriptam littcris mittit, no interccpta 4 
epistula nostra ab hostibus cousilia cognoscantur. Si adire 5 
non pos.sIt, irionot, ut tragnlam cMim episl.nla ad amontum 
deligata intra muiiitioiiom castrorum ainciat. In litteris 6 
scribit, se cum logioiiibus profoctiim celoritor affbro ; bor- 
tatnr, ut pristinam virtutom rcjtineat. Galliis poriculum 7 
^'oritus, ut orat praecoplum, tragidain mittit. llaoc casu 8 
ad turrim adbaosit iicquo ab nostris bi<luo animadvorsa 
tertio dioaquodam milito conspieitur, dempta ad Cieoronom 
dofertur. lllo pcndoctain in convontu militum roeitat max- 9 
imaquo omnoa laetitia aflicit. Turn fumi incondiorum 10 
prociil vidoliantur, quae ros oinnom dubitationom advontus 
Icgionum expulit.v 

XLIX. Gain ro cognita per exploratores obsidionoin re- i 
linqiiunt, ad Caosarem omnibus copiis contendiint. Haec 
erant armata circitor niilia lx. Cicero data facultato 2 
Galium ab eodem Verticono, quern supra demonstravimus, 
ropetit, qui littoras ad Caesiirom deferat; hunc admonet. 
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3 iter c.auto diligenterque faciat ; porsc^rihit iu littoris, hostes 
ab se discessisse omnemqno ad eiim multitudinem convertisso. 

4 Quibus littoris oircitor media nocto C^aosar allatis siios facit 

5 certioros eosqvie ad diinicamliim aiiiino coufirinat. Postero 
die liir.o ])rinia movent casti*a ot, oircitor milia passuum quat- 
tuor progresses, trails vallom ot rivuin multitudinem liostiiim 

6 conspicatur. l<]rat magni poriculi res tantulis cojiiis iniquo 
loco dimicai’e ; tuin, quoniam obsidione liboratum Cicoronom 
sciobat, aequo animo romittoiiduin <lo coloritato oxistiniabat : 

7 consodit ot, quam aoquissimo l(x;o potest, castra commuuit; 
atquo haec, otsi orant exigua per so, vix hominum milium 
septem, praosortim nullis cum iinpedi mentis, tamon angustiis 
viavum, quam maximo potest, contra, bit, eo consilio, lit in 

8 summain contomptioncm liostibus veiiiat. Interim spociila- 
torilais in omnes partes dimissls oxpiorat, quo commodissimo 
itinero viillos traiisiri posj.it. 

L. Eo die parvulis oquostribus proeliis ad aquam factis 

2 utrique seso suo loco continent: Galli, quod amp!i(a;os cojiias, 

3 quae nondum corivoiieraiit, oxspoctabant, Caesar, si forte 
timoris simulatione hostes in suum locum eliccro posset, ut 
citra vallem pro castris proolio contimdoret ; si id olTicero 
non posset, ut exploratis itineribus minoro cum periculo 

4 vallom rivumquo transiret. Prima luce liostium oquitatus 
ad castra accedit proeliumquo cum nostris equitilius com- 

5 mittit. Caesar consul to oquites cedoro seque in castra 
recipero iubet; simul ox omnibus jiartibus castra altiore 
vallo muniri portasquo obstrui atipio in his administrandis 
rebus quam maxime concursari ot cum simulatione agi 
timoris iubet. 

LI. Quibus omnibus rebus liostos invitati copias traducunt 
acicmque iniquo loco constituunt, nostris vero etiam de vallo 

9 dediictis propius accodunt ct tela intra munitionem ex omni- 
bus partibiis conuiiuit pracconibiisijuc circiiiniiibssi« pronun-t 
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tiari iubont, sou qiiis Galliis son Komaiins vclit ante lioram 
tertiam ad so transire, sino periculo licere ; post id tompus 
non fore poto.statoin ; ac sic nostros contoinpsonmt, lit, ob- 3 
structis in speciein portis singulis or<linibus caospituin, quod 
ea non posse inti orunipere vidobantur, .alii vallum inanu 
scindero, alii fossas coniploro iiiciporoiit. Turn Caosar oinni- ^ 
bus portis eriiptiono f.acta eqiiitatiuiuo emisso coloritor hostos 
in f Ilgam d.at, sic uti omnino pugnandi causa rosistoret nemo, 
rn.agnumquo ox ois numerum oc.iidit .atquo omnos armis 
exuit. 


LIT. Longius prosequi voritus, quod silv.ae p.aliidosquo i 
intercedebant nequc ctiam 2 ).arvulo detrimcnto illorum 
locum relinqui videbat, omnibus suis incolumibus copiis 
oodem die ad Cicoronom porvonit. Institutas turros, 2 
testudines munitionosinio hostium admiratur; loglono pro- 
ducta cognoscit, non decimum qnomquo osse reliqimm 
militem sino vulnero : ox his omnibus iudicat rebus, 3 
quanto cum periculo et quanta cum virtu to res sint ad- 
minisfcrat.ae. Oicevonom pro oius morito Icgionemquo 4 
collau<l.at ; ccnturionos singillatim tribunosquo militum 
appollat, quorum egregiam fuisso virtutom tostimonio 
Ciceronis cognoverat. Do casu Sabini et Cottao certius 
ox c.aptivis cognoscit. Postero die contiono habita rem 5 
gest.am projionit, militos consolatnr et confirm at : quod 5 
dotrimontum culpa et tomoritate legati sit accepturn, hoc 
aequiore animo forendum docot, quod boneficio deorum 
immortalium et virtuto eorum exi)iato incommodo neqiio 
hostibus diutina laetiitio nequo ipsis loiigior dolor rolin- 
quatur. 

LIII. Interim ad Labionum per Remos incredibili celeri- i 
tato de victoria Caesaris fama porfortur, ut, cum .ab hibornis 
Ciceronis milia passiuira abesset circiter lx, eoquo post horani 
nonain diei Caesar porvonisset, ante modiam noctom ^4 
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portas castroniin clamor oreretur, quo clamore sigiiilicatio 

2 victoriao gratulatioquo ab Eemis Labieno fieret. Hac fama 
ad Trevoros poilala Judiitiomarus, qiii postoro die castra 
Labicaii oppiigiiaro decicvorat, iioctii profiigit copiasquo 

3 omiios in Trovoros reducit. Cacs^ar b'abium cum sua Icgiono 
remittit in liiborna, ipse cum tribiis logioiiibus circum Sa- 
marobrivain trinis hibeinis hiemare ooiistituit et, quod tanti 
motiis Galliae exstit(‘rant, totain hiemcm ipso ad exercitum 

4 mancro decievit. Nam illo incommodo do Sabini morte 
porlato omnes fore Galliao civitatos do bollo consultabant, 
nuntios logatioiiescpio in omnes partos dimittobant ct, quid 
loliqui coiisilii caporoiit atque undo inilinm belli fiorot, ex- 
plorabant iioctunuKpTO in loci.s dcsovtis concilia habebant. 

5 Neque ullum foie totius liioniis tcmpus sino sollicitiidino 
Caosaris intovcossit, quin aliquem do consiliis ac motu 

6 Gallornm nuniium acciporot. In his ab Tjucio lvoscio» 
qucm legioni tertiao deciniao praefocerat, ccrtior factus cst, 
inagnas Gallornm copias earum civitatum, quae Arcinoiicae 

7 appollantur, oppugnaiidi sni causa convenisso noque longius 
milia passuum octo ab liiboinis suis afuisso, sod nuntio 
allato de victoria Caosaris disccssisse, adoo iit fngao similis 
disccssus vidore bur. 

LIV. At Caesar piincipibus cniusquo vitatis ad so 
cvocatis alias tenitaiuU), cum so scire, quae fioront, de- 
nuntiaret, alias coliortando magnam partem Galliae in 

2 ollicio tenuit. Tamen Senonos, qnao ost ci vitas in primis 
firma et magnao inter Gallos auctoritatis, Gavarinum, quern 
Caesar ajiiid eus regem constituerat, cuius f rater Moritasgus 
adventu in Galliam Caesaris cuiusquo ma lores regnum ob- 
tinuerant, interficoio publico consilio coiiati, cum ille prao- 
sonsisset ac profugisset, usque ad fines insecuti regno domoque 

3 expulerunt et, missis ad Caesarem satisfaciendi causa legatis, 
cum is omnom ad se senatum venire iussisset, dicto audientes 

4 non fuoruut. "Pantuin apud homines barbaros valuit, esse 
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ali( 2 Uos iTportos priiicipos infcroiuli belli, taiitamquo oimii- 
biis voliintntuin coiiiiiuitatioiiem altiiUt, iit pmeter Aoiliios 
et Romos, quos praoeipiio seinpor lionoro Caesar liabuit, 
alteros pro vctei*e ac pei potna orpi popiibiin Romauiim iido, 
alteros pro recoiitibus Gallici belli ollieiis, iinlla fore civitas 
fuorit lion siispccta nobis. Idqiio atloo hand scio ini ran- ^ 
(lumno sib, Cioii compluribus aliis do eaiisis, tuiii maxiino, 
quod ci, qiii virtuto belli omnibus jujoiitibus praoForobantur, 
tantiim so oiiis opinionis dopordidisso, iit a popido Romano 
iinperia perfcrroiit, gravissiino dolebanb. 


LV. Troveri voro atqne Indutioinariis tobins hiomis nidhim j 
teinpns iiitorinisoriiiit, (piin trails Rbonnin legates mittoront, 
civitatcs sollicitarcnt, pconnias pollicorentur, inagna parto 
exercitvis nostii interfoctamidto minorem suporosso dicoront 
•partem. Neqiie taiiion ulli civitati Gorinaiioriirn porsnadori 2 
potnit, ut Rheniim transiret, ciim so bis exportos dicoront, 
Ariovisti bollo et Toncterornin transitu; non esso ainplius 
foituiiam teinptatnros. llac spo lapsus IndiitioinaTus niliilo 3 
minus copias cogoro, exorcore, a liiiitiiiiis oquos pararo, cx- 
sules dainnatosquo tota Gallia iiiagiiis praomiis ad so allicere 
coepit. Ac bantam sibi iam liis rebus in Gallia auctoritatom 4 
com para vcrat, ut undiquo ad cum Icgationos concurreroiit, 
gratiam at(|uo amicitiain publico privatimquo petoront. 


LVI. Ubi iutolloxit, ultro ad so voiiiri, altoia ex parto i 
Senones Oarniitesque conscientia facinoiis instigari, altera 
Nervios Adnatucosquo bollum Romanis pararo, iioquo sibi 
voluntariorum copias dofore, si ox linilms suis progrodi 
coepisset, arniatum concilium iiidicit. Hoc more Gallorum 2 
est initium belli : quo lege conmiuni omnes puberes armati 
convenire consuerunt ; qui cx iis novissimus convenit, in 
conspectu multitudinis omnibus ci uciatibus affectus necatur. 
In eo concilio Cingotorigem, alterius principem factionis, 3 
generum eiuim, quern supra demonstravimus Caesaris 
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sccutuiii fidem al) eo iion discossis^o, liostem iudicat boiiacjiio 

4 oiijs piddu-at. lli.s itdnis confectis in concilio proiiuntiat, 
nrcessitiim to a Sononibus ct Cariiuii))us aliiscpio conipluri- 

5 bus Calliao civitatibiis ; hue itumrn per fines llemorum 
eonimquo agios popidaturinn ac, priusfpiam id faciat, castra 
Labieni opinignaturuin. Quae fieri velit, praecipit. 

LVII. Labienus, cum et loci iiatura et nianu munitissi- 
inis castris so:so tenerct, de suo ac logioiiis periculo nihil 
finiebat, no <]iiain occasioiioin roi Ixnie goreiidao dimitteret, 
2 cogitabat. Il-aipio a Oingetorigo at(pie cius propinquis 
orationo Tndutiomari cognita, quam in concilio habuerat, 
nuntios inittit ad finitinias civitatos o(piitosquo undiquo 
2 evocat : his certum diem conveiiiendi (licit. Interim prope 
cotidie cum omni cquitatu Iridutiomarus sub castris eius 
vagabatur, alias ut situm castrorum cognosceret, alias collo- 
quondi aut ten-ritandi causa ; oeputes ploriuiKiuo omiies tola 
4 iiitra vallum coniciobant. Labieniis sues intia munitionem 
contiiiebat timoriscpio opinioncni, (luibnscumquo poterat 
rebus, augebat. 

LYIII. Cum maioro in dies contemptiono Iridutiomarus 
ad castra accoilcrcit, nocte una intrumissis ecjuitibus omnium 
linitimarum civitatum, (pios arcessendos ciiraverat, tanta 
diligenti.a omnes sues custodiis intra castra continuit, ut 
nulla rationo ca res enuntiari aut ad Trevoros perferri 
2 posset. Interim ox consuetudine cotidiana Indutiomarus 
ad castra accedit at quo ibi magnam partem diei consumit ; 
C(piites tola coniciunt et magna cum contuinelia verborum 
2 nostros ad pugnain evocant. Nullo ab nostiis dato responso. 

ubi visum est, sub vesperum dispersi ac dissipati discedunt, 
4 Subito I.abienus duabus portis onmem equitatum emittit : 
praecipit atque intei dicit, proterritis hostibus atque in fu- 
gam coniectis (quod fore, sicut accidit, videbat) imum omnes 
peterent Indutiomarum, neu quis quern prius vulneret, quanc 
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illiiiii iutevfcctuiii viileiifc, qiioil iiiora rc‘lI(iiioitiin spatium 
nacLiim ilium ofliigere nolel)at ; magua proj^oiut iis, (pii 5 
occitlcrint, prjiomia; sulauitlit coliortos ecpiitibus subsidio. 
Comprobat homiiiis consilium fortiina, ot cum uiium oinno.s 6 
peterent, in ipso Hum inis vado dc])i ehensus Indiitiomarus 
interficitur caputquo oius refcrtur in castra ; rodountos 
equites, quos possunt, conscctantur atqiio occidiint. IFac 7 
re cognita omnes Eburonum et Nerviorum, quae convene- 
rant, copiae discediint, paulotpic habiiit pos^t id factum 
Caesar quictiorein Galliam. 




NOTES. 


N.B. — 'J'lio followin'? ablnovifitions aro uswl in tho Notes:— m. (^=xcUu‘ct), 
“ nmloiHlancl ’’ ov “supiily"; cp., “coiiipaie” ; e.7. {—exempli gratia\ “ f<ir 
oxaiiiple” ; i.e. id cut), “that is to sjiy” ; lit., ** litoral ly.” 

An obelus (t) denottw that the rca<linir «»f tho l^ttin text is uncertain. 

Tropoi* naiiios which aru not iiiontionoil in the Notes arc, if of suilicient iin- 
portauco, ineluilo<l in tho Iiulo.x. 

Gh. 1-4. Caesar visits IfUhrr Caul and Illyrir.um to hold his 
assize, leavbitj inf<fruetions for hmlding a special Jlect for servieo in 
Jlritain. lie exacts from iurhulent Illyrian tribes hostayos for tlwir 
future good behaviour. 1 nduttomarus endeavours to raise the Treveri^ 
but is prevented by the party of Cingetm'ix and the arrival of Caesar. 

[Seft tho Index for Illyricum, Pinistae, Treveri, IndutiomaraBi 
Cingetorix, Ardueiina Silva, Hhenus, Rcnii.] 

Gh. 1. § 1. L. DomitiOi Ap. Glaudio coss. : T)! n.c. At this period 

the consuls entered upon oftice on tho 1st January, so that Caosar had 
been busy for some time among the IhJgao, where wore his hiberna, 
in.stead of spending tho whole winter as usual in assize business 
{coiwentus, § 5). 

quotannis : often written as two words. It means ** yearly,” 
“ every year,” just as quot diehus = daily, and quot niensihus = 
monthly. 

legatis imperat . . . uti . . . curarent : imjtero here lias its usual 
construction of a dative of the person commanded ; the command 
itself is expressed by a fpiasi-fiiial clause introduced by ut. This ut 
clause is only superseded (in Caesar and Cicero) by an object clause 
in the infinitive when the verb is a passive or deponent iulinitive. 
An instiincc occurs in § 3, has omnes aetnarias impevaf feH. 

aedifleandas . . . curarent : “ should cause to be built.” This pre- 
dicative gerundive is the regular construction with ctiro in this 
sense. The tense of curarent is socomlary after a historic present 

veteres : the vessels employed in the previous invasion of Britain 
(65 B.C.) suffered considerably in the storm on tho Kentish coast. 

§ 2. humiliores : so. naves; “jjf. lo?s drauglit,” so th.at they could 
easily approach the shore upon, whieff thdy were beached (jsuhductae') 
when not in actual use* 


B. a. r. 
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nostro niftri : Caesar is speaking as a Roman, and therefore means, 
course, tlic western part of the Mediterranean, 
id : “ he docs so,” referring to the whole preceding clause, 
eo magis quod: “all the more for the reason that.” JiJo is J^c 
.nblativc of nicjisure of ilifrcrencc. 

latiores : accusative, go veined hy /ufdt. 

quibus : the anleeedent co/; (sc. sunt) is omitted. The abl. plur 
of viurfi occurs nowhere el.se in classical liatin. 

§ ii. actuarias : sc. 7 ma-s, lit. “ shi])s which are easily moved ’ 
(a.f/o) ; tlicsc uctnaritic could be impelled by sails and oars siinul- 
taliconsly. JNmil'das has here a sense dilTercnt from that o; 
liuiullu. § 2, and apjdies to the height of the deck above tlic water 
line, “freeboard.” 'I'lie less this is, the more easily can oars be 
used. 

§ 4. UBui : predicative dative. 

armandas: armarc narem is the regular phrase for “rigging” a 
vessel, whereas instrucrc is of wider meaning, “to fit out,” ii. 2. 
The substantive arma is us(*d in a similar way (Vcrgilj Aen. v. 15). 
colligcrc anna inhet^ “he bids them take all the tackle in.” 

§ 5. conventibus : next to military m.atters, the administiation of 
justice was the most iniporiant duty of the governor of a province. 
II is whole province was divided into a number of districts (cc/MYOi/iz/f), 
and once a year bo allendctl at the chief town of each district to 
try cases. This is the meaning of the phrase conventus a/jere^ the 
word conventns being applied both to the court and to the district, 
citerioris : Gallia Gisalpina, so called as being nearer to Home. 

§ 0. milites : these were the auxiliary troops which the provincials 
were bound to furnish when bidden. They were not often rcipiired 
to do so, as the legions were sufficient for the «lcfencc of the provinces 
in most cases. 

§ 7. doceant : all relative clauses require tho subjunctive when the 
sense is final (“ in order that ”). 

satisfacero : absolute, “to make compcnsalion.” Paratus usually 
takes ad and the gerundive, but the infin. is c«mimon. 

§ 8. ad certam diem : “ by a certain day,” not “ on a certiiin day” 
(joerta did). Dies meaning “ a set time” is usually feminine. 

fecerint : Caesar’s words were nisi ita fvecritis (fiit.-pcrf. indie.) 
hello civitatein jioi'seqnar. After a jwesent verb of narrating (here 
demonstrat) the fut.-perf. intlic. of direct statement passes into the 
perf. subj. of indirect statement, according to rule. Had the verb of 
narrating been past (e.g. demonstrahat) tho pluperf. sid)j. would have 
been used (feeissmt). 

§ 9. arbitroB : arhiter^ from ar (= ad') and hito (= ca), means 
literally “ one who goes to something in order to see it,” and so 
“ an eye-witness” ; then “ an umpire ” or “ adjudicator.” 

litem aestiment: Us is properly “a huvsuit,” then “the subject of 
the lawsuit, the matter in dispute ” here “ the tlamage done.” Trans- 
late “ assess the damage ” caused by the forays, to be made good by 
the rirustae. For the mood cp. doceant^ § 7. 
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Ch. 2. § 1. ad ezercitum : this was quartered among the Bclgae. 

§ 2. oircuitis ; pert. part, of •' to go round ” a tiling, 

“to inspect.” Many compounds of co {e.g. adcoy may, 

owing to tlieinilucncc of the prepositional jn-efix, be used transitively, 
and so admit of a j-assivc participle used personally. 

singulari studio : ablative o f at tendant circuinstance. Trans, 
“owing to the singular energy.” 

cuius: this is probably not a c.ase of relative attraction, for wc 
may consider that auiu.^ docs not st.and for //uod yrmta, but for cvlui^ 
g(‘neru 7 iares. Real instances of case-attraction t^f the relative 
(e.g. notante ivdiccy quo 7iostiy pojmlo, “ with the public, that judge 
well known to you, for censor”) rarely occur outside the comedians 
and poets. The vessels referred to are the actuaritu' of i. §§ 2, 3. 

neque multum abosse ab eo quin : the inlin. clause Q/hettso) stands 
in dependence on iiivenit (= coynosHf') ; ahonxe is impersonal, tlie 
direct form being neqtio mnltum ahoKt, not ahmnt. 

deduci: the technical word for hiuucUng a sliip, ?*.<?. drawing it 
//fiTZwto the water, as suydneoro is for beaching it, ?.c. drawing it up 
on the shore. 

possint : the tense shows that invetdty the verb of the principal 
clause, is present. 

§ 3. collaudatis : notice the force of the prefix, “ having been 
warmly praised.” 

yi^lit..: subjunctive of dependent question. 

traiectum . . . transmissum : both are substantives (traiectuny -?7# ; 
tmusmUmSy -iis) of the fourth declension, and not to ho confounded 
with the participles of the same form. This explains the case of 
triginta miliuuiy which is a genitive of quality or (lescription. 

passuum : genitive dependent on ■milium^ in accordance with the 
rule that millo is an adjective, but willa a substantive ; hcuce wc 
say mille passusy but xxx milia 2 uisituum. 

huic rei : i.e, in order that the bulk of the forces flight assemble 
at Portus Itius without fear of molestation from the Belgae. 

xnilitum : partitive genitive dependent on quod. 

§ 4. concilia : these were assemblies of the chief men 
of the subject tribes, convened by Caesar at will to learn his wishes, 
especially his requirements in the way of troops (auxiliary) and 
supplies. To disobey his summons was equivalent to defection. 

Ch. 8. § 1. totius Galliae : an abbreviated expression for toHus 
Galliae oivitatum. Such a figure is known as brachylogy (short 
speech). 

§ 3. alter : i.e, Cingetorix. 

cognitnm est : the use of the impersonal passive makes the action 
prominent, rather than the persons who perform it : “ as soon as it 
became known.” 

86 . . . fataros : se. esse, accus. and infin. dependent on co7iJirmavit 
(“ declared definitely ”). 

in officio : offloium is a general word for “ duty,” whether towards 
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the pods, parents, or country ; when used of the last, translate hy 
“ loyalty,” “ allegiance.” 

gererentur : for the mood. cp. velity ii. 3. 
quaeque : + the enclitic -tfur ; it is not from 

§ 4. cogero : this ma.y bo either depciident upon inslituit or a 
historic intiiiitive. 

in silvam abditia : i.e.j taken thither and hidden there. lu . . . 
dhditis is abl. absolute. 

§ 5. non nulli : “ some ” often written in one word, 7ionti7flli. 
ffamiliaritato : Ihcu’c is another reading, auctoritatc^ ‘■influence.’’^ 
Ide suia privatim rebus : “ regarding their own ])rivate affairs.” 
The adverb is not to ha joined to the vcrl.^ but qiialilies snis ; some 
MSS. havaprivafls. 

possent: quoniatn (like most cjiusal particles except ciwi) almost 
always has the indicative. The subjunctive is hero that of the 
“ reported c.ansc,” the statement being given not as the opinion of 
the writer, but as that of tlie persons spoken of : “ because (as they 
considered) they could not.” 

mittit : the suViject is Infhitiomarus. 

§ G. diacedero : in orfitio rc(da the speech in this and the following 
section would l>e idcivco ci 7?tris diserdorc (itqtie (id te venire 7iolui^ 
q 7(0 fucilms ciritatem in. oUielo amtineremy ne ouinh 7 udfUHatu du- 
ve&m plehs j)roptcr impriidcntUnr laheretur : Uaquccstcivltashi mea 
poteMatCj ct qnt(\ si tn jwrmUtrs, ad te in vastra rvniam, mcas civUalis- 
que foi'ttmas tnae Jidel iJerinittam. The mood of conthwret remains 
unchanged because of the final force of the clause (“ in order that”). 

Gh. 4. § 1. dicerentur : dependent question, and so also deterrcrct. 
tamen: tins word may stand first in its clause when it is preceded 
by a concessive or conditional particle (hero etsi). In other cases 
its position is that of second word. Hero, of course, it belongs to 
ivssit. ^ . 

comparatis : an instance of the ablative absolute approaching in 
meaning a concessive clause. Trans “when all his preparalions 
had been made,” or “ although all his prejiaratioiis had been made.” 

§ 2. consolatus : se. ('st. The object clause of hortor is as usual 
expressed liy ut {nr) and final subjunctive, nti . . . manmt. 

§ 3. nibilo . . . setius: “nonetheless,” (also written 

serves as the comp.Hrati ve of the adverb “ otherwise,” but the tw'o 
words are not etymologically connected. Kih 'de is the ablative of 
measure or degree of diileroucc, from nihilunq which was afterwards 
abbreviated to 9 ii nil and wi7. Aihilo secius thus corresponds both in 
meaning and form to nihilominvs. 

principibuB . . . hos ; the regular form of this sentence would be 
prvncipes conrocatos coneiliav.'tf since the name “ablative absolute"' 
implies that it is in construcLioii independent of the finite verb. 
Cp. for the same irregularity Rook VII. iv. 1, Xcrc'mgetorix, convocatis 
siiis clwntiJfKS, facile incrudit (sc. cos). This irregularity is often 
due to the desire of greater distinctness. Naturally the longer 
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tixprcssion pri?iclpihus convncath, hos is more iulcllij^ible than tho 
conoise j)rinvij)cs conrocato^. 

cum . . . turn : “both . . . and.” Distinguish this use from that of 
tvni . . . cmi^ “ then . . . when.’* 
merito eiua : “in aceordance with the <lcscrts of Cingotorix.” 
a ee : by Cac'sar.” Uemember tliat when the demonstrative 
pronoun (/«) and iho rollexivo (.v^O occur in tho same Jioo. and 
infin, clause, tlie rcilexive must refer to t lie subject of ilio verb of 
tlic prineii)al sentence Qhttelfrf/ebat)^ the demonstrative to atiotlier 
person. 

magni intercsso: “ it was of great importance,” Jnteresse. is here 
the inlinitive of the impersonal iutfinst. 

magui : genitive of value (cp. quanti^ etc.) ; in origin 

these were ])rol)ably genitives of quality (/?.//. luw mugni aestlnw 
— “I regard this as [a thing] of great vjdiie”). The degree of 
hnpvrtnnec with interest and refert is also expressed by adverbials 
in -vm, e.g. vndtv?n,plnrinntin. 

perspexisset : causal subjunctive, “inasmuch as he had seen”; 
but as it is a dependent verb in indirect statement, the subjunctive 
would bo used even if the clause introduced by euins were simply 
adjectival. 

§ 1. Tho accus. and infin. clause sumn . . is explanatory 

of id. 

qui . . . fuisset : “ since he had heen of hostile disposition.” 
Uelative clauses require the subjunctive mootl when implying 
causiility (since, because, etc.). In such clauses (pil is often 
strengthened by quippe^ vt, or vtpnte. qyerspeirmety § 3, 
animo : aldativc of quality, 

Ch. 6-7. TJw departure of the expeditioti is delayed hy the 
attempted escape of Dumnorix, His flight and death. 

[See the Index for Mcldi, Dumnorix, Aedui.] 

Ch. 5. § 3. milium quattuor : genitive of description, depending 
upon equitatus. Avniero (“in number”) is pleonastic. 

principes : not “princes,” but merely “l(‘a(ling men,’* “nobles.” 
Dy carrying these with him into Britain, Caesar would have o 
guarantee for the good behaviour of their retainers and dependants. 

§ 4. perpaucos : notice the force of per- in composition : “ a very 
few whose loyalty he had thoroughly learnt.” 
obsidum loco : “for (lit. in place (»f) hostages.” 
motum: “a rising,” “disturbances.” Hiicii an event amongst tho 
Cisalpiiu' Gauls would be called a tumultus. 
cum abesset : “ when he shmld be absent ” ; direct form, eum ahero» 

Ch. 6. § 1. ante : in Hook I. iii., wlicro Dumnorix is related to 
have allied himself with Orgetorix Ihq Helvetian and Casticus tho 
flequanian, with a view to making himself king of tho Aedui. 
rerum novaram: “revolution” ; see last note. This is the regular 
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meaning of res novae. The genitives rerum and iniprrii arc objective. 
Those which follow (jinimi, auctoritatis) arc qualitative. 

S 2 accedebat . . . quod; the (luod clause is in reality the subject 
1,0 the imptrrsonal accedebat. AecnUhat quod may iisiniMy be trans- 
lated by “ inoTCovcr ” or “ besides/’ ^ * -v + 

in concilio : the general assembly of the chief men of the tribe, to 
be distinguisbed from the cooicilia convened by Caesar, ii. 4. 

^ hospitibus : properly persons of a foreign state on terms oi 
soeial intoreourse witli Caesar, p-nd so virtually clients.” Jlosjfcs is 

much the same as the Greek i • i.- 

timeret . . . diceret : the tbriiier verb is in the siibiunctivc, as 
giving the reason wliieh Dninnorix alleged (“because, as he said, he 
feared tlie sea”), not the true rcasf>ii. The mood of diceret cannot 
1)0 cxnhiined in the same way. There is, in fact, no grammatical 
reason why it should be in the subjiiiiclive. The exeiiscs which 
Dninnorix gave were (1) mare timeo, (2) rclifjbmibus wipcdwr. 
Hence we should expect quod reliqionibus impedirvtur. But by a 
looseness of exiircssion, which oeciim also in Cicero and Sallust, a 
verb of saying is introduced and put into the subjunctive, 
navigandi: objective genitive, 
religionibufl religious scruples.” 

5 5. territare ; historic intinitive, as are intcrjwmre, posccre (^b). 
The inliiiitivc is thus used only *11 the present tense, and of events of 
which it is not the sequence in time so much as the mere occurrence 
that is important. Hence it is used to indicate (1) hurried and con- 
fused events, (2) passionate actions. In prose of the best period the 

idiom is contiiicil to principal sentences. ^ i 

fieri • the oralio obli(iua depends on the notion of saying implied 
in territare, “ alarmed by saying that.” Instances of this idiom are 
of constant occurroiice, 

nobilitato : ablative of separation. 

6 (■) fidem interponere : “ he phnlgcd hia lionour to the rest, and 
demanded their oath that they would,” etc. The consecutive clause 
ut . . , admimstrnrent gives the substance of the demand, and is 
therefore appositivc to, or explanatory of, iusiumndnm. 

ez usu Galliae : “ to the advantage of Gaul.’ Comi)are the force 
of the jiroposition in e re meat “ to my advantage,” e rcpuhliea, ‘‘for 
the good of the state.” 

Ch. 7. § 1. tantum dignitatis ; the genitive is partitive.^ Such 
a phrase is slightly less definite than tantam dignitatem. So quid 
rei est? — “ what ever is the matter ?” quae res est? « “ what is 

coercexidum : gerundive (passive verbal adjective), regularly used 
in the case of transitive verbs. On the other hand, prospiciendum 
(§ 2) is the gerund (active verbal noun), bciug from prospiecre used 
intransitively : lit. “there was to be a looking forward that, etc. 
Prospioleniiim (sc. esse) is of course an indirect statement dependeut 
on statiu^bat. 
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§ 2. sibi : referring to Caesar, the subject of the main ve.r!) 
stain chat, 

§ 3. commoratus : “ while staying,” not “ having stayed.” So 
ratus, “thinking,” verUnSj “fearing,” and other deponent perfect 
participles. 

Coras ; the north-west wind, also spelt Canrns and Chdrns (distin- 
guish from chorus'). It wouhl prevent Caesar’s licet Iroin putting out 
for the coast of Britain, and is llwi prevalent wind, as C.aesar says, for 
tlie greater part of the year (jtnnj?oris). VcfUus is in ai)posilion ; 
cp. nrhs UoniUt etc. 

dabat operam ; “ took pains.” Opera, -ac, conveys the idea of 
service, care, attention ; opns tiiat of a meelianical task. Operao 
(pi.) = “ Uatids of workmen,” abstract for conevete. 

§ 4. -fconscendere in naves : the preposition, found here in some 
MKS.j'is usually omitted in Caesar ; it is found in Cicero’s letters. 

§ 5. domain : acc'usativc of the goal of motion. 

§ r». retrabi : according to rule, verbs of commanding, with the 
c-xcoption of iuheo, ixKiuirtJ the objcct-claiiso iii the subjunctive with 
nt. But the intlnitivc of a passive or depoueut verb is sometimes 
found. See note on nti . . . curarent, i. 1. 

§ 7. faciat . . . paroat: the primary sequence is rehuned hero 
after the historic present (inlet) for the sake of vividness, ("aesav’s 
own words would be si vim facict netpue parehit, Uitcrjiciatur, 

pro sano ; “ like a sane man.” 

praesentis : se, CaesaHs. 

qui neglexisset : caus.al subjunctive ; c\i,fnuset,\Y. 4. 

§ «. fldem: the meanings of Jides are very various: (1) active, 
“trust” in a person, and so (2) “confidence,” and (3) “belief”; 
(4) passive, “ credit,” and so (5) “good faith” or “loyalty”; and 
(C) a “promise” or “obligation,” whence comes (7) “ Iiclp.” The 
last is the meaning here. 

Ch. 8-11. Second landing of Caesar in Britain, lie forces the 
passage of the Stour, hat is recalled hy a disaster to his feet, tfe 
fortijies a 7iaval cam/f, returns, ami caj)turcs a British 02 )p 'idum, 

[See the Index for Labienus, Atrius, Cassivellaunus, Tamesls ] 

Gh. 8. § 1. fwiJi “ commissariat,” cspechdly grain 

for bread. There is another reading, rei frnmentariae (dat.), the 
'v&eh provideo admitting either case. 

pro tempore : “ with a view to season and circumslanccs.” 

§ 2. quinque legionibus ; the force put at Cacsjir’s disposal by the 
Lex Vatinia was three legions, to which the senate added another 
(Introd. § 3). He raised, however, five others at various times on his 
own authority, and ultimately got the act sanctioned by a senatorial 
grant for their maintenance. 

pari . . . reliquerat : “ a force of cavalry equal to that which he 
had left,” i,e, 2000 (§1). The antecedent to quern, if expressed, 
would be nwmero (dat.). 
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ad soils occasum : “ towards sunset ” ; not “ westward,” as is shown 
hythc niention of Afrivm the south-west wmd. This 

wind took its name from its coming, at Itoine, from the directidn of 
(^arihaginian Africa. 

circiter : hero an adverb, as tlie case of uoetd snows, 
relictam : i.e. the licet liad drifted on the tide in a north-cast direc- 
tion, so tlmt at daybreak it lav to the ciist of the Kentish coast, in the 
iiei<d)bourliood of the Nortli Foreland. Unable to see tlie low ooa.st 
of Essex aeross tlie estuary of the Thames, Caesar believed that he 
had sailed quite past the i.sland, and hail IhoTcfore “left it behind. 
On the turn of the tide {acHus) he rowed .south-west towards Deal, 
which is sup])oscd to have been the scene of liis landing. 

& J. admodum : “up to nn^asure,’' and so “quite,’’ “ greatly. * 
vectoriis gravihusque navigiis : “ with lieavy-ladcn transport 
ships.” Vvetorih and gravihus arc both adjectives qualifying 
narigiU, wbieli is a kind of instrumental ablative with adaequamit, 
“ they rivalled.” , , ^ 

non intermisso • • . labore ; ablative absolute. 

§ (;. cum . . . conveiiiseont : conce.ssive, “all hough , , , had 

assembled.” ^ 

annotinis : “ last year’s.” It is derived from annm, as diutifivx 

from (Hu. ^ , , , , . , 

flui commodi ; the genitivo is that of the head under which a thing 
is classilied, and stands as comploment to quus, the object otfccerat. 
Cp. the phrases luerifuccre, “ to put under the head of gain,” i.e, “ to 
make a jirotit of ” ; eoviprudafaceref ” to save.” 

ampliui octingentae erant visae : “ were seen to the numhor of 
800 and more.” Qunm is omitted (as often) after awpUvx without 
affecting the construetion. Octingnitua is secondary predicate. 

Ch. 9. § 1. cognovit: wc may say “had learnt,” but the Latin 

language uses the pluperfect after t(bi only when stress is laid on 
the completion of the action. 

praesidio : predicative dative, w^hilc fiavibui} is dative of the 
indirect object. 

essent : the mood is duo to the final sense of the clause, 
de tertia vigilia : “ in the course of the third watch,” i.e, between 
midnight and il a.ni. ^ , , , . - , 

veritus navibus : “ anxious for his vessels,” dative of advantage, 
eo . . . quod : sec note on i. 2. 

molli atque aperto : “ a shelving, open beach,” where mMitctio 
couM easily be performc<l if necessary, and where there was nothing 
to conceal the approach of an enemy. Others refer molli to the 
soft sand and shingle of the beach, and aprrto to freedom from 
rocks. , . , 

fpraesidio : dative with praefecit, while uavihus is dative of 
advantage. An easier reading pnwsidh navlhusque, “ placed in 
command of the guard and the ships.” 

§ 3. flnmen: the Great Stour, which barred Caesar’s advance to 
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tluj interior. The locus suj/erior would be the higher ground on the 
west hank. 

§ 4. arboribus . . . succisis : abl. absohitc. The munimentum was 
merely a barrier formed by felling the trees and allowing them to 
fall in lines. 

§ 6. rari : secondary predicate, “ fought in small bands.” Propug- 
nare i(c is “ to discharge missiles from ” a place. 

§ G. testudine : the “ tortoise” was the namc^ given to the covering 
formed by a hotly of legionaries looking tlieir shields togetlier above 
tbeir heads, .aiul so appro.aching the enemy’s wall to lire or undermine 
it, or, as in this case, to bring up earlb witli which to form a mound 
{agger) ^ up which, Avhon its lunglit equalled the enemy’s barricade, a 
storming party eould advance. 

§ 7. eos : /.<?. militrs Irgionis srpthnar. Tills is the subject to 
prosrqui, to wliieh the object if^/ugirntes. 

muuitioni : i.e. for forming the ditch {foftxa) and rampart {vallum) 
which enclosed every Koinan cncampinent, even when a halt was 
made for a single night only. 

Ch. 10. § 1. poatridie eius diei: “on the morrow.” PostrUIw 
regularly takes a genitive, and so qmf/ie, though both require the 
accusative in expressions of date, f.g.jjosfra/ic Kohndatt^ gnidio Idus, 
For the redundant expression postridU- vius dk% cp. the modern 
French anjonrdlini, lit. “ on the day of to-day.” 

in expeditionem : “ in flying column.” An exifeditio is the march 
of milites cxpedlti, 

§ 2. aliquantum : like aliquot^ this means “ a considerable portion.” 
The genitive Uineru is partitive. 

extremi : “(only) the rear-guard” of the Homan column. 

qni . . . nuntiarent : Anal subjunctive. 

fin litore eiectas : “ stranded on the beach ” ; there is another 
reading hi litus^ “ cast np on the beach.” 

subsisterent . . . possent : subjunctive, as giving the reasons 
alleged by Q. Atrius. 

Gh. II. § 1. fin itinere resistere: there is another reading, 
itinere desistere^ “ to forego their march.” 

§ 2. viderentur : note that in English we say “ it seemed ‘they 
could be repaired,” using an impersonal construction ; whereas the 
Latin uses mdeor personally. So “it is said that Cacsfir encou- 
raged them ” is divitur cos Iiortatus esse Caesar (not Caesarem 
hortaturn), 

§ 3. fabros : in Caesar’s time the engineers formed a separate corps, 
distinct from the legion, and none had been brought f:o Britain, Any 
legionary who happened to have a knowledge of c.'irpf ntry, etc., was 
in this case taken to supply the want. 

§ 4. Labieno ; left in command in Belgica. Seribere as a rule is 
followed by ad and the accusative, implying “ motion ” rather than 
“ recipient.” 
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fposset . . . instituat : unloHs wc a(lo[»t tlio ro.Kliii" possit tlicro 
is ii confusion of historic and primary sequence. In direct speech the 
letter ran, qvam plurhuas potcrU iis It'tjwuihus. quae sunt ajnid tc^ 
lui vn iuxtitne. The confusion is worse in the mood of suntf wliieh is 
(pioted straif(ht from tlie lelh:r, tliou^rh ajuuf eum is oblique. Accord- 
ing to rule the verb should ])e sint (which some editors read here), as 
it?s pai t of the contents of the l(itter, i.e. of the reported words. 

^ 7. easdem . . . pracsidio navibus : see i\. 1. 

§ s. samxna : the substantive. Sumvui = “ the command 

in chi(!f.” 

milia passuum LXXX. : Caesar estimates the distance from his 
camp by Deal to the point where he struck tlie Thames between 
Kiii«iston and Wimlsor. The territory of Cassivellaunus probably 
iiudiulcd Unit of the Cassi (I fertfordshire and lhiekinj,diamshire, 
where the name still lij).Lrers, /?.</. (kissiobury). All Britain south of 
the Thames is t<) (kiesar inarilinni, 

§ 0. reliquis : especially the Trinoban tcs. See xx.. sqq, 

Ch. 12 -14. A diy rrssioa on the /wsition and vlimate of Jintain, 
ami the manners of its Inhabitants. 

[Sec the Index for Bclj^diim, Cantium, Hispania, Hibernia, Mona, 
Germania.] 

Ch. 12. § 1. uatos in insula : i.e, ••indigenous.” To bo sprung 
from the soil (autochtlicaiuus) was deemed a guarantee of old and 
honourable lineage. 

memoria proditum : se. esse, “that it is lianded down by tradition,” 
infinitives dependent on dicunt, and having as subject the clause quos 
uatos (esse) in imula, 

§ 2. quibus orti : the relative, of course, refers to eivitatnm, and 
eivitatiius is rc])eatcd so lliat the reader may not refer the relative 
to nominihas. fn the i>rcccding clause w'e might have expected 
iwmbdhus earnm (not iis) vivitatum. Hcvcral of the tribes which 
had settled in llelgiea sent emigrant bodies across the Straits (Introd. 
§ (5). 'riiiis there were Ati\;l>ates and Belgao on either side of the 
Chaiincl. 

§'4. fnummo aureo : the Britons already u.scd gold coins, so that 
there is no need to bracket tho.se words as some do. On the other 
hand, copper coin.s were of later make, so that the reading aureo 
is to be preferred to aereo, and the words aut aerc^ which some editors 
read alter ntvntur. arc ]u*ol>ahly spurious. 

taleis . . . ezaminatis : “ bai-s of iron adjusted to a certain 
weight.” Tlii.s wms the original currency in Greece and Italy, h'or 
a long time iron money w.as the only kind of coin recognised by Jaw 
among the S}>artan.s. 

plumbnm album: “tin,” worked fiom the e«arlicst times in 
Cornwall, which Caesar apparently believed to bo an inland region. 
Mediterraneus in good Latin can only mean “ inland.” Iron was till 
the last century or so extensively worked in the Sussex hills. 
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§ 5. materia: ‘-timber.” ('acsjir won lil seem to be wioni^ in 
saying there was ncitlicr beech nor pine in Britain. 

§ (). animi voluptatisque causa : “for their diversion and plo.'isiire.” 
remissioribus frigoribus: “tlic cold being less severe” (ablative 
absolute). 


Ch. 13. § 1. alter angulus : Caesar imagines the coast from Kent 

to Cornwall to lie j)arallelt«> that of Caul. One corner is in Kent ; 
the fartlier corner (infi rior^ he imagines to look to the south, and to 
lie oif Spain, towards the north coast of which is to some extent 
turned (verf/it) the second or western si(h3 of the island. The third 
side faces north, and Caesar imagines it to run in a westerly 
direction from the North Korohand. 

inferior: “the more southerly corner,” cori’esponding to alter 
anfjuiiix. This is of coarse the riUnds End. 

§ 2. dimidio : ablative expressing the amount of dilVcrencc with u 
comparative. 

transmissus : genitive after pari xpatio. Pari spatio is an ablative 
of description. 

atque : “us.” PaQ\idem^siinilh,albi»iS\.\\(i the adverbs 6'/*, 
acque^ are folhnvcd by ae or atqite in the sense of “ as” or than.” ^ 

§ 3. hoc medio cursu : we s.ay “in the middle ^>/* this passage.” 
Cp. iv. 4, hoc (lolore e,rarHit^ “ ho was angered by the smart of thi«" 
tsubioctae : t’m\ Tliere is another reading ohUctac. 

dies : accusative of duration. 

sab bruma ; “ jit mid-winter.” Suh with the ablative ==“ at ” ; with 
the accusative = “ immediately betofii or' after;’" “ close aFoiif The 
'deftvatloTi ot bruma is brevimn (iib. archaic sut)crlative 

of bJ'eiis. It moans “ the shortest day,” and so “the wint^solstico ” 
(December 21st), and “ winter ” generally. V.'-o ' ■ i \ ^ 

§ 4. ex aqua mensuris : “by measurements by means of thowator- 
elock,” a contrivance on the principle of the hour-glass, indicating 
the course of time hy the gradual exhaustion of the conl.ainetl water. 
It was known by its Greek name of clepsydra (/fXe^uOpa). 
in the sense of “ except that,” does not affect the mood of the 
following verb. ^ , 

§ 5. illorum : referring to the non nnlli of § 3, Greek writers on 
geography. The chief of them was Tythcas of Massilia, whom 
Folybius averred to be “ the gre.atcst of liars.” He put the circum- 
ference of Ih’itain at more than 40,000 stadia ( = 5,000 miles) 1 His 
date was about 330 B.c. Tliero was also an account l>y a Carthaginian 
navigator of his visit to Ireland and the Scilly Isles, which Fostus 
Avienus translated. Its fragments are known as the Ora Marxtima. 
§ 6. eiua angulus lateris : the angle including Cantium. 

§ 7. -j-viciens centenum milium: genilivc of quality with inmla. 
The distributive numerals regularly prefer the genitive plural in -nvi 
for ^oruni. The MSS. here have centum ; the conjecture centemm is 
based on the assumption that normal usage requires a distributive, 
Passuum is dependent on milium ; see note on ii. 3. 
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Ch. 14. § 1. consuetudiiie : {inoilicr example of bracliylogy ; cp, 
iii. 1. The nicaTiing is that thrir hahiis do not much differ from the 
Gallic habits. 

§ 2. interiores : “ t.li )se furl her inlan<l.” 

iacte et came : ahlauves of means, with which that of material is 
almost identical. 

vitro : “wna;!.” The word ii.sually means glass, and hence an y- 
Ihiiig of a glassy blue or green. It seems probable that the glass of 
th<^ ancieiiis wa.s not c<i mm only colourless, as ours is; vitreus color ^ 
for example, meati.s “ sca-groen.” 

hoc: “ hy this means.” 

§ 3. capillo . . . parte : abl.ativcs of description. The distinction 
commonly laid <lown lietween this and the gen. of quality is that the 
genitive refers to more jHu rnanent qualities, such as those of character^ 
the ablative to accidental attributes. 

§ 4. deni duodenique : “ parties of ten and twelve.” 

Tizores: the liushands had notrt wife, but their wives in common. 
It is not unlikely that Gaesar was wrongly informed on this point. 
Among the iirguments advanced against this statement arc— (1) such 
a custom was practically unknown among Aryan nations; (2) it 
would ultimately have led to a serious decrease in the population, 
and Caesar has just sp(jkeii of JlrilaiiTs infinitii wnUitutlo hoviinnm, 

quo ; adverb, oqiiivahait to ad fjiws. The word drdueerv is technical 
in the sense of escorting a bride to her husband’s homo; hcncc 
(lediicta was married.” 

Ch. 15-19. After defeating the Jiritons, Caesar fords the Thames. 
Cassivellaunns changes his tactics. 

[See the Index for Trebonius,] 

Ch. 15. § 1. -ftamenut: somcMSS. insert the antecedent i/rt before 
tumen. 

fuerint . . . compulerint : the perfect subjuiictivo is often found 
after a historic tense in a consecutive seritcnco, especially where the 
action is completed. 

§ 3. im prudent ibuB : "off their guard” (i«-, not,” 

munitione ; sec on ix. 7. There was no regular legionary corps of 
engineers and sappers (cj). xi. 3), but each legionary was trained to 
work at fortificaii()n, and carried, besides bis arms, etc., a number of 
entrenching tools and from tlirce to twelve stakes Qralli'). The camp 
was usually rectangular, and the earth excavated from the fossa was 
thrown up on the inner side as the raltintij which was surmountetl by 
a stockade formed of the valll. There were four gates, of which 
that facing the enemy was the porta jfraetoria ; that on the opposite 
side was the porta deeumana ; .and the two otlicrs were porta 
dextra and sinistra. The whole interior space was divided^ into 
small rectangles by wide roads (piae) and passages (jcardincs') inter- 
secting at right angles. Each corps bad its own station, and there 
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were special positions for legionaries, auxiliaries, allies, and officers. 
A space of 200 feet in width between the tents and vallum was left 
unoccupied, and 'was known as the int<‘rrallum. Near the porta 
vractoria stood the jtvaetorium with the generars tent. A space 
(^foruni') near the praetor iu m was sulli<‘icntly large to allow of the 
whole force asseiubling there (in eontione) to hear the orders oi 
speeches of the general from the tribunal, a platform of turf adjoining 
his tent. 

instatione: “ on outpost-duty.” The were always covered 

by a strong outlying dctaclmicnt. 

§ 4. Bubsidio : predicative dative. 

his primis : “these too the lirst cohorts of two legions.” At this 
date, the old proix'rty distinctions having disappeared, each man 
‘took in the legion the place merited by his counigo, experience, and 
activity. Therefore the pick of the legion would comi)risc the first 
cohorts, and the tenth cohort would be the least trustworthy. See 
Introd. § G. 

intermisso . . . spatio : here of s))ace, but in § 8 of time ; “ halting 
at a short distance from one another.” (Couple infer no with hitor- 
misno.) It was through tliis opening that the Uritons cut their way. 

novo genere : especially the chariots, as described in the next 
chapter. 

§ 6. tribunuB militum : Introd. § 7. 

Babmissis : “ sent to their support,” a common meaning of suh in 
composition. »So mccurro^ sulwenio, 

Gh 16. § 1. posBent . . . auderent : these verbs give trvo reasons, 
but are in the subjunctive as being part of the imlirect statement 
introduced by intellcctum est. The same applies to the subjunctive 
imperfects in § 2. 

§ 2. consulto : “on purpose,” an “adverbial ablative absolute.” 
Similarly we have sortito, “ by lot.” 

pedibuB : “ on foot.” 

diBpari proelio : i.e. the cssedarii when fighting on foot after dis- 
mounting were more than a match for tJic Roman eqnites. Caesar’s 
cavaliy was chiefly Gallic, with a sprinkling of Spanish and Numidian 
horsemen, and ho had no great opinion of it. 

§ 3. et cedentibus et insequentibus: “ upon us when retreating and 
when pursuing,” dat., governed by infvrehat ; or perhaps abl. abs., 
“ when the Britons were retreating and when they were pursuing.” 

§ 4. rari : “ in small companies,” as in ix. 6. 

Btationes : “ detnebments.” Contrast in statione, xv. .3. 

exciperent : “ one body relieved another in sue session.” Integer 
means “ unwearied ” (m-, “ not,” + tango), 

Ch. 17. § 2. sic uti . . . absisterent : “ with such fury as not to 
refrain from attacking the standards.” In some editions the reading 
fio uti is altered to sienhi and 7ion is omitted : “ whenever they (the 
foragers) quitted,” etc. But the subjunctive is not used by Cnc^ar 
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to express indefinite frequency, that usage being a characteristic of 
Livy and of historians of the Silver Age. 

§ :h subsidio conflsi: “confident in the support of.” Subsidiois 
probably ablal ive, as amfido is rcgiilaiiy constructed with the ablative 
of tliin^^ and the (lativ (3 of persons or (less commonly) of things. 

praecipites : part of the predicate: “ in headlong rout.” 

§ 6. ex hac fuga : ex is common in the sense of “ after.” 

Ch. 18. §1. uno loco : the exact spot is qiiile unknown. Various 

authorities prefer to place it between Crcntroi’d and Kingston, 
between Kingston and AVindsor, even as far up as Wallingford, and 
as far down as Wcsimiiistcr. The river bed has altered from causes 
natural and artificial since Caesar’s day. Perhaps tlic theory wliieh^ 
makes flaesar cross the Stour at Ashford, the Medway near Mai<l- 
sioiie, and — continuing bis inaiadi in the same dii’cction — the Thames 
near Walton, is .as credible as any. 

tranairi : ep. circuit h, ii. 2. 

§ 2. animum advertit: sometimes written as one word, rtwi/warfverfe, 
the phrjise means “ t(j turn one’s attention to,” .and so “ to observe,” 
in which sense it takes the ordinary accus. .and infin. construction. 
When followed by in ami an accus. of the person, it signities “ to 
punish.” 

ad . . . ripam: “near the o^her bank.” Not quite the same as 
in ripa. 

§ .5. cum . . , exstarent : cum is here the conjunction used conces- 
sively, “ though,” capitc mIo being an ablative of manner : “ by the 
head only.” 

dimitterent: “.abandoned.” 

Gh. 19. § 1. This seotion gives the cmisilhm mentioned in xviii. I. 
(y.assivoll.aunus showed talent iu his ])lan of action ; for the legions, 
invincible in a pitched battle, were ill fitted for guerilla warf.are, and 
the cavalry of Caesar had been proved no match for the (ssedarn of 
the Britons. The occupation of the ford of the Stour at Ashford was 
also well planned (ix. 3). 

paulum : this ivord, rarely found ns an adjective, is common as a 
noun, but only in the accusative and ablativ'c. Each case, hovvever, 
retains its proper signilicanco of cxtcn»wn .and mca.wrc respectively. 
Hence it is correct to vfT\\.c pa'uluvi mitratus^ biity^flw?#> dlutius moratui. 

§ 2. eiecerat : iiidicalivc of indefinite frequency. The stock ex- 
ample is Cim rosam rider at ^ turn incipere ver arbitrabatur^ “ Wlien- 
evei* he saw the rose in bloom, he would consider that spring was 
commencing.” 

fomnibus viis : some MSS. insert noils after rm. 

hoc metu : “ fear of this.” Sec on xiii. 3. 

§ 8. relinquebatur : “ the one course remaining was ...” 

agmine: this word means (1) a herd or band ; (2) an army in 
marching order; (8) the line of march (as here); (4) an army 
generally. 
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disoedi ; imporsonal ; so too noceretvr. 

labore atque itlnere : “ with (gre.at) trouble while on the mnrch,” 
because, for such destructive warfare, the cumbi‘t)ns and slowly 
moviii" Icpfions were an unwieldy substitute for small bodies of 
light troops. 

Ch. 20-23. The Trinohantes and arv fidhnoed hy other iribeit, 

Captvre of Cassivellavnifs' stronyhohL He incites the Kenthh tribes 
to attack the naval eamp^ and soon after makes ueace, Caesar 
returns to Gaul. 

[Sec the Index for Ti’inobantcs, Mandubracius, ( -onimagni, Segonti.aci, 
Ancalitcs, hibroci, Cussi, Conimius,] 

‘ Ch. 20. § 1. Caesaris fidem secutus : ‘•relying upon Caesar’s good 
faith.” 

ipse : English requires the insertion of a conjunction, r.g. “ whih\” 
sese dedituros : the subject (.v^O is omitted to avoid repetition. 

§ 2. Cassivellauni : subjective genitive, “wrongs done by Cassivel- 
lainius” ; cji. miiitnm iniuria, xxi. 1. 

qui praesit: the antecedent to qni is omittcfl, it being implied th.at 
Mandubracius hims(;lt w\as the? person tliey desired. The mood of 
praesit .'in<l ohtineat is <lu(; to the final sense of the clause. 

obtineat: the word signifies “to hohl”; much less often “to oljfain.” 
§4. ad nuznerum : “to the (full) number.” Cp. ad diem^ ad 
tempvst etc., “ by the day, time, appointed.” 

Ch. 21. § 1. prohibitis : “protected.” 

§ 2. eo loco ; the place where these leyationes met Caesar, some- 
where on the southern borders of Hertfordshire. 

oppidum : this is the regular name in Caes.'ir for a Ccdtic strong- 
hold, and docs not imply a walled town (jirhs). It was, as the next 
section explains, notliiiig more th.an a stockade with the usual ditch 
and rampart whiirh char.actcrise so-callcd “ ihitish camps.” The site 
is supix)sed to have been at St. Albans. 

satis magnas ; “ quite a largo number.” Satis is very common in 
tills sense. Vecoris is here a collective noun, as in § G, though we 
hsevQpeeora aique homines in xix. 1. 

convenerit : perf. subj. .after tlic primary tense eoynoscit. The 
mood is due to the clause being part of the statement of tlie informers. 

§ 3. incursionis vitandae causa : one of the ways of expressing 
purpose in Latin. 

Ch. 22. § 1. de improviso : “by surprise.” The use of adjectives 

of three terminations as substantives depending on prepositions is 
very common in Livy and Vergil; so we have in Livy cs; infimo, “of 
low birth ” ; ex composito, “ by agreement ” ; in aequot “ on level 
soil”; ex qmpintiuo^ “from a short distance”; and in Vergil, per 
taciturn^ “ quietly,” etc. It is rarely found with adjectives of Jess 
than three terminations. 
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§ 3. oivitatum: i.e, those enumerated above, xx. 1 ; xxi. 1. 

§ 4r. extrahi : wasted.” The meaning is not that the brief re- 
mainder of the summer could bo made longer, but that the time 
would be spun out fruitlessly. 

quid . . . penderet : is deliberative subjunctive, and the 

clause is a depeiulcMit question. 

vectigalis : ])ai titivc goiiitivc, depending on quid, Vectigal is the 
general term for any regular tax, and includes the tribute paid by the 
provincials and other conquered peoples, as well as duties on goods 
imported and exported, tithes for the use of public land (jlecuiuae), 
rent-dues from the [mblic pastures {sc7‘i2)tura')y and tlie revenues from 
state monopolies, such as salt- factories and mines. The word tribu- 
turn signifies (1) in particular, an c.xtraord inary property-iax levied 
upon Homans as occasion required up to 109 B.C., when it was finally 
discontinued ; and (2) fixed tribute in general, as opposed to variable 
vvctifjalia. This lliiiish tribute was never paid, a fact which gave 
tlie emperor CUaudius an excuse for attacking and partly conquering 
the island, 13 A.D. 

Ch. 23. § 2. deductis : “ launched.” Cp. ii. 2. 

commeatibus ; “ passages.” 

§ 3. portaret : such as was being used for conveying troops.” 
The only loss was t)f vt'ssels which had already lamled their com- 
plement "of troops. Quae requires the subjunctive bcc«ause of its 
consecutive force. 

desideraretur ; “ was missed or lost.” 

§ 4. prioris commeatus expositis milltibus : lit. those of the first 
crossing, after lauding the soldiers,” i,e. “those which had made the 
first crossing, and had lauded their soldiera,” the full expression 
being (ft quar- crant jfrioris cumnieatus expositis viilitibua. 

locum caperent: “made their port,” ix, reached harbour. The 
verb is co-ordinate wdth and depends on uti at the 

beginning of § 3, as also does reiceretitur, 

§ 5. aequinoctium suberat : Caesar appears to have landed in 
Britain about the middle of July, and to have left towards the end of 
September (the time of the autumnal equinox), his stay tlius being 
of about ten weeks. 

angustins : “ somewhat closely,” “ rfither more closely than usual,” 
so as to make the remaining vessels do duty for the whole fleet. This 
is known as the “ absolute ” use of the comparative. 

§ fl. Bolvisset : sr. naves, 

inita : like cirouUiSj ii. 2. 


Ch. 24, 25. Otvinq to the sciu'cUy oj mm Caesaor is obliged to 
distribute his army among several tribes for the lointer. The Car^hutes 
murder tiudr chief Tasgetius, and Caesar takes nteamres to prevent a 
reeolt, 

[See the Index for Samarobriva, Cicero, Labienus, CrasBOS, Carnutes.] 
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Oh. 24. § 1. Co&cilio : cp. ii. 1, n. 

Samarobrivae : locative. 

alitor ac: see xiii. 2, n. In tlio previous ye.ar, for instance, tlie 
iriuy li.'id been qiiartero-d for the winter amoiii^st the llelj^ae. On 
the present occasion, with the exception of tlie legion amongst the 
Esnbii (W. Normandy), the whole force of eight and a half legions 
is still retained in Belgie Gaul (PJancus and one legion subsequently 
move to the Oarriutes of Celtica, xxv.), in viev/ of more than pro- 
bable insurrections ; hut they arc distributed through six canton- 
ments, it being impossiljlc to assure supplies for so large a number 
at one spot. For particulars of the Ivijati here mentioned sec 
Index. 

§ 3. quaestorem ; a quanttor acconipainod every governor or a 
province as Coinptrollor of Finances. lie paid out and received all 
sums due from or to the state, and supcrvisctl the collection of the 
t.axcs. If the proviru e was an firmed one he was paymaster of the 
forces ; and tlicrcfore it came about that he aceompjinied any inili- 
tfiry foir.c, wlicllier under tlie command of a regnhiror extraordinary 
\mi)crator. His functions were not in theory military, but in case of 
need lie might, as here, be commissioned to act fis a Jctjatna, and 
take command of an army corps. 

§4. proximo; “moijt recently.” Aa J.^U‘sar\s t!Xte 
ns far into Italy as the frontiers of Flruria Jl/r/mf) and Umbria 
(Ji. ll\(,hico')y he was aide to raise troops there, and used his powers 
to levy four legions, two in ijS B.C., two in the following year. The 
o<ld half-legion w’as pcrhaiis imide up of all ohisscs. 

trans Padum : i.o, north of the ^), the point of view being home. 
§ 7. tanien: i.e, although appfirenily very much scattered, 
continehantur : “were joined by a (line of one) hundred miles 
(ill each case) ; ” no one legion was more than this distance from 
the next. 

§ 8. cognoyisset : the subjuiietivc is used because of the implica- 
tion of jpuj’jjoml waiting” in quoad, 

Ch. 25. § 1. summo loco : Iocur is one of the few substantives 
which may be used in ilie ablative without a preposition, but usually 
with an adjective, to express “ place where.” 

§ 2. opera : abl. governed fuerat UHUSf plupcrf. of ntor, 
maiorum locum : i.e, the rank of king, for which he would, of 
course, be dependent upon and obedient to Caesar, 

§ 3. tertium annum : “ for Ihc third year.” The accusative is 
that of duration. \Sii\iregnantf ^w]omlimio, sc, Tasgetium. InhnimiJt 
is a private enemy, as opposed to a foe of the state {hostis'). 

§4. quod . . . pertinebat : ‘‘becaiiso the matter 
number.” It was a popular reaction against the Romans and 

monarchy .nlike, ^ - 

§ 6. quaestoribuB ; by dividing his army Caesar made it necessary 
to appoint sub-quaestors for each portion. See note on xxiv, 3, 
hibernis: dative of “ work contemplated.” 

P. a, V, 
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Gh. 26-31. The Mu rones attach the camj) of Sabinus and CoiUi, 
and are rci/uhcd. Their chief AmhioTix^ allryiny that a general 
rising of the (rants is on Jootj offers the Ilomnns a safe-ciMdnct 
through his territory. After a heated discussion the eoimcilof war 
agrccy on the advice of Sahinus^ to accept it. 

[8cc the Index for Ambiorix, Indutiomarus, Aduatuci, Ariovistus.] 

Ch. 26. § 1. diebus . . . ventum est : “ within about fifteen days 
of their gettinj' into winter tiuartci-ij.” Dichns is ablative of “ time 
within wbicli.” Circitcr is an adverb, anil so has no inlliience on 
tile case. 

tiimultus : used here of (Jaiils other than those in Italy, fur whose 
risings it was the aeceiitcd term. Cp. v. 4, note on motum. 

§ 2. praesto fuissent : lil. “had lieen at hand for,” i.e. “ bad met." 
The phrase lakes a dative like ohviam esse, ire. 

Treveri : {genitive qinilifying Tnduiiomari. 

oppugnatum: the sn[)ine in -vm may express the purpose (viewed 
as “ tlie jroal of motion ") only with verbs of motion. 

§ 4. aliiiui : the adjective is aligui, alifjua, aliquod^ the pronoun 
aliquis, atiquid, but tlic masculine forms are sometimes intcrehanged, 
just as gui (l)oth indefinite and interrogative) sometimes stands for 
quls, anil rice versa. 

habere sese : in oratio recta, haJjemus quae do re comnmni dioere 
columns, quibus rebus eontroversias nimui qjosse speramus. 

posse : spero find other verbs of hoping rciiuire a future infinitive 
wljcu referring to the future. Posse ^ however, having no future 
infinitive, is regularly used in the present. 

Ch. 27. § 1. eques ; the original Roman cavalry comprised 

eighteen centuries of ('itizcn.s, rated at a specially high figure in the 
Servian census. They received no pay, were provided with horses 
by the state (equites equo publico'), and were the mosst honourable 
arm of the service. In the year 405 B.C., however, there was created 
another class of cavalry, who found their own horses (equites equo 
privato) and received daily pay, as did the infantry from that date. 
Gradually the original chxss of equites disappeared from active duty, 
and by the time of the second Runic War (218 B.c.) they remained 
only as an honorary body, meeting yearly on the Ides of July, to 
celebrate the festival of Cast(3r and Pollux, in memory of the appear- 
ance of these licrocs at Ijake Rcgillus. In 123 B.c. Gains Gracchus 
gave the name a new moaning. He applied it to all Romans, not 
being scnator.s or sous of senators, whose property amounted to 400,000 
sesterces (£3,400), and gave to the class so formed a i)olitical status. 
These formed the equestcr ordo, and in this sense the term eques 
Romanus is regularly used from Gracchus’ time onwards. 

ventitare : notice the frequentative form, ** to make frequent 
visits.” 

apud quoB : “ in whose presence.” This meaning, common in 
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Caesar, is to be distinguished from that whicli the preposition bears 
in such phrases as aj^^td Cioeronem^ “in Cicero’s house.’* 

§ 2. debere : depciidciit upon eonjUcri^ which rei)rosents amfitcor of 
oratio recta. The reasons for this admission arc contained in the 
lirst and third tiHod clauses, which are in the SLil)juiictiYC as being 
/Icpendent clauses in oratio obliqua. The second quod is the relative. 

Btipendio : for stiin-pcndhim. from stlj)s, “ small coin,’* and^7r'7i#/r^, 
“to pay” : itsignilies (1) a soldier’s pay ; (2) the campaign in which 
it is earned, whence sUpendia faerro = “to servo in the army”; 
(iS) the tribute paid by conqucreil peoples, who are hence called 
stqic7iditirii. In this thinl sense it is sometimes replaced by the 
less technical use of trihufum or Vf-u-titjal. See xxii. 4, n, 
quodque ei: more accurate writing would require sihl, as the 
person referred to is, of course, Anibiorix, the speaker. 

obsidum numero : adverbial ablative of manner; lit. “in the 
category of liostagos.” 

apud se: referring here to the nominative of the dependent elaiis{5 
{AdmlHCh\ as there can be no question of the moaning. So swac 
saluti^ § 7, 

§ 3. quod fecorit do oppugnationo : “ what he had done in tho 
matter of the siege.” Strict sequence would require fccisset (in 
oratio recta, but the perfect is preferred to tlie pluperfect for 
the sake of vividness, so that the tense, if not the mo »d, useil by the 
speaker may be retained. So, too, the present is used instead of the 
iniporfoct ; cp. sit, co7ifidat, below, § 4, and other instances in this 
cliapter. 

coactu : many verbal substantives in -us (fourth declension) arc 
found in the ablative only ; e.ff. iuamy inUissu, 
suaque . . . multitudinem : in oratio recta, meaquo sunt kuius 
77iodi impcTia^ 7it 7w?i mhius haheat ittris -m 7up, multiti(di\ qumti etjo 
in rnultU'udiTiei/i. The partitive genitive inris jlci)eiids on vuniis. 

§ 4. potuerit ; cy. fecorit, § 3 (in oratio recta, The subject 
is cii- Uas. 

imperitus rerum: “inexperienced.” Tlic genitive (objective) 
regularly follows such adjectives as iicseius, fj7vjruii, ipiaruH. 

§ 5. hibernis oppuguandis ; dative of tho work coiiteni})latcd, 
specially frequent with gerundives. The construction is not usual 
in Latin of the best period, which prefers ad with an accusative 
gerund or gerundive ; e.g. hero we might say ad hihcrna 02)pnj7iatida, 
dictum : “ appointed.” When dies refers to a set day, as here, it 
is usually feminine. 

alterae : dative. This, the older form, is found in Plautus, Terence, 
and Ncj»qs. 

subsidio : predicative dative. 

§ 6. negare : absolutely, “ to say no.” The verb is also used 
transitively, “ to refuse (decline to give) a thing to a person,” in 
which sense it may be used in the passive ; e.g,, qui comibium fhi'dimU 
negassent, Liv. I. ix. 14 ; id obstinate sihi negari vidit, above, vi. 4. 

initum : sc. e»se. 
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§ 7. pro pietate : “on the sc«)re of duty or pntricjtisin.” Op. pro 
/wupilio, below. Phtax sij^niilics (1) the <liity of men to their 
kindrcfl ; (2) of men to the f'ods, “ piety ” ; and (.-J) of men to 
tlieir mother-country, “ patriotism.” Tn oratio recta the sentence 
runs qnoniam . . , mtift/rci, habro . . . 

§ H. conductam; “ hired,” i.e. mercenary. 

§ y. ipsorum . . . deducere: “it is for you to decide whether you 
clioose to withdraw yt)ur men from tlieir winter quarters, and to 
eonduet,” etc. 'J’lie indirect qiu'slion xcUntm depends on tlie idea of 
consideration contained in conatlium. 

§ 10 illud : like id, this pronoun in the neuter often serves to 
introduce what follows. It is here cx])lained by the clause tutnm 
Her per Jlnrs daUmtm. As subject to dnturum (esse) must be under- 
stood Sif\ . , 1 1 . 1 

§11. quod hibernis lovetur : “ because it was thereby relieved 
from (the burden cd) the winter cpiarters.” To provide supplies for 
a force of any maj^nitiide durin.tr a whole winter was, of course, a 
heavy burden. ^Thc seetion wonhl in oratio recta be Quod cuui fario 
(temporal, “and in doin<r this”), ciritali oonsulo, quod hibernh 
Irvftlur, et Caemri pro rins merit U (jrathim ref rro. 

babita! orationem, contioneni habere, arc the regular phrases for 
“ to make a s])eeeh,” “deliver an address.” 

Cb. 28. § 1. bac re : explained by the clause (pwd . . , credendum, 
vix erat credendum: “it was scarcely credible.” The nominative 
gerund frequently implies the possibility of an occurrence, rather 
than its necessity, after a negative or tlie quasUnegalive vi(c\ so 
credendum =: “ credible.” 

§ 2. consilium : “ staff-council,” including the Icgati, tribuni, and 
priviijnli, or prim or nm ordinum centuriones (Introd. § 7). Consilium 
is used here as a collective noun, wlicnce the use of eos to refer to the 
members of the council. Consilium and concilium, both denote an 
assembly, but the former means “an assembly for consultation,” 
the latter “an assembly, public meeting,” called to licar speeches, 
not to express an opinion. (Jonsilium, of course, is also abstract, 
“counsel.” 

§ 3. agendum . , . discedendum : see vii. 1, note on cocrcendvm, 

§ 4. munitis : the liiherna were fortified on the same gciieml plan 
os the daily castra, with the addition of redoubts, bastions, and 
towers, while the tcQihn'ia of active service were replaced by huts 
(casac) roofed with thatch. 

testimonio: predicative dative; “a proof of this was the fact 
that . . .” The word rem is explained by the following ^'wrirf-clause. 
The oratio obliqna depends still on docebantt ‘ they pointed out,” 
and continues to the end of tlie chapter. 

nltro : “ and they had inflicted considerable lass on the enemy to 
boot.” Vitro implies the occurrence of something beyond what was 
to be expected, and here implies that to have withstood the attack 
of Ambiorix wrould liavo been all that was to be looked for. 
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sastinnerint : vivid for suftthiKuxent. Cp. xxvii. 3, 

§ 6. premi : sc. sc. re frumeutaria : ablative of respect, “ in regard 
to supplies.” 

§ 0. quid esse : the infinitive is used in cpicstions in oratio oblnpia 
when the question in oratio recta is in the third person indicative. 

levius : more contemptible.'* X^r/.v, from its meaning of “ light,” 
“without weight,” derives a secondary meaning of “valueless,” 
“ fickle,” “ repn'hensible.” 

auctore hoste : “on the advice of a foe,” ablative absolute (“ witli 
a foe as adviser”). ISo aiictoc leg} a means the adviser or supporter, 
rather than the originator, of a law. 

Ch. 29. § 1. Eero : “ too late” (= acWw.v). I’lie subjc^ct of faeturos 

is omitted ; it is con {i.e. m Hites or Itomanos), The oratio obliqua 
continues throughout the chapter. 

aliquid calamitatis : “some disaster.” Sec x. 2, n. 

§2. occasionem: “opportunity.” 

arbitrari : the sentimce is elliptical for so arhitrari Caesarem 
j)rof actum esse (“ I consider that Caesar has set out”). In the same 
way se is to be sup[)licd as subject to spevtaru, § 3. 

interficiundi : older Form of the gerund and gerundive of the tliiixl 
and fourth conjugations, remaining regularly in eimdum^ etc. (eo^ 
ire) ; in the anticpiated Ifinguage of laws and formulae (/?.//. res 
repetnndae ) ; in riautus, Terence, and SallusJ; ; and not seldom in 
Cicero, Caesar, and Livy {c.g. in farundus, gcrundus, and after i of 
the stem). 

neque . . si ille adesset, . . . ventnros esse : “ and, if he were there, 
they would not be coming . . .*’ (oratio recta, nof/ucj si ille adesset^ 
. . . re7iiro?U). A conditional sentence with imperfect subjunctive in the 
apodosis is very rarely put (as here) into oratio obliqua, this oblique 
form usually reprc.'enting [\.2n'esent subjunctive. 

nostri : objective genitive. 

§3. dolori: predicative dative. It is qualified only by an adjective 
of quantity, like magnuSt tantus. 

§ 4. nostras : nos^ nostri arc retained in oratio obliqua when they 
refer to the Ilomans. 

§ 5. persuaderet : in oratio recta wc should have the present 
persuadeat, the subjunctive being potential. Questions which are 
in the subjunctive in oratio recta retain the subjunctive in oratio 
obliqua. 

sine certa re : “ without definite grounds to go upon.” 

§ 6. si . . . durius : “if nothing untoward occurred.” The sentences 
become in oratio recta, si nihil crit durius . . . perven iemus ; si 
Gallia ovinis cum Qermanis consciitit^ una cst in celeritatc jfosita 
salus. 


Ch. 30. § 1. primisque ordinibus : here put shortly for eenturUmihu^ 
primonnn ordinum ; the full phrase occurs in xxviii. 3. 
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vincite : vinco is often used in tlie sense of “ prevailing in an 
argument,” ‘’having one’s own way,” like pikSlv. 

§ 2. is . . . qui terrear : “ the kind of man to be frightened ” ; 
conscc ut i VC subj u iicti vo. 

acciderit: icgiilar futnrc-pcrfcct of the protasis in a supposition 
referring to future time. 

rationcm reposcent : “demand a settlement.” The metaphor is 
from book-keeping, in whicli ratio is the “account”; ralionem 
reposcerc^ “ to deirnind a statement of accounts.” 

§3. Bustincant . . . intereant : hypothetical subjunctives, relating 

to a condition (W . . . liveat') that may yet be realised. 

Ch. 31. § 1. consurgitur ex consilio : “the council broke u]).” 
Similarly xeainm rd ad IV'.vfr/YJ ~ “ Ve.stii’s temple was reached”; 
and in general .a Latin impersonal passive may be rendered into 
English as a ])assive, its subject being taken from some 

word dej)cndent uj)on it. The subject to comprvhvndunt is “the 

mcrabcr.s of the council.” 

no sua dissensione . . . deducant : suvs in a final clause normally 
refers to the subject of the principal sentence, but occasionally, as 
here, to the sulijcet of the dependent clause. 

§ 2. facilem . . . probent : in oratio recta, ftidlU est raSy nov 
manehimvs^ sru ]troJivificrmui\ si mod't nnuvi omnes sentinins ac 
prohamus. Note that . . . sew- introduce alternative suppositions, 
iitrum , , , au filternativo questions : the English for both is 
“whether . . . or.” 

§ 3. dat . . . manus : “ gives way.” The metaphor is from a 
conquered enemy, who gives his hands to be bound. 

Buperat : cp. xincite, xxx. 1. I’hc verb supero is used both transi- 
tively and intransitively, “ to conquer” or “ to be a conqiieror.” 

Bententia : “ vote ” or “ motion.” It was the technical woixi for 
an opinion put forward in tlic senate, the members of which were 
asked, Quid evuscs? or Quid sentis? and replied, Ita censeo^ or Haro 
est mca sentent ia, 

§ 4. ituroB: sa. milites: “notice was given that the troops would 
march at dawn.” 

poBset . . . cogeretur : the subjunctives arc those of indirect 
question, and depend upon cirmimspiccrct^ as does also the direct 
object-accusative sua, 

inBtrumento : “ stores.” 

§ 6. quare : refen ing to omnia : “ every manner of reason was 
devised to show that (lit. why) there was no remaining.” l^erictdum 
*«the dangers attendant on a siege. The sentemee omnia . . . augeatur 
can hardly be in place here ; probably it should stand after ^ym7w6*i- 
tur in § 3 above, giving the arguments urged by Sabinus and his 
supporters. 

§ 6. nt quibuB . . . persuasum : the ut^ “ as,” answers to sic^ and the 
antecedent to (pnihusK^ indefinite, “like men who were convinced,” 
lisset ?8 consecutive subjunctive. 
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Ch. 32-37. The JChurones fall vpon the Roman a rmy^ and a sf ithhorn 
fight ensues; Sahinnsand Cotta are both killed, and the survivors slay 
one another, 

Ch. 32. § 1. posteaquam . . . senserunt : iho ])orfect is the 
regular tense after (sv posteaquam, tlie pluperfec t being used 

only when a definite interval is mentioned or wlieii stress is laid on 
the completion of tlie aetion. 

vigiliis : “from the wnkofiiliicss,” “from the fact that the Komans 
took no rest” (not “from their own sentinels”). 

bipertito : “at two i)oints,” an adverbial ablative absolute. See 
xvi. § 2, n. 

a milibus . . . duobus : “two miles away,” lit. “distant by two 
miles,” a being here an adverb and the ablafive thal of measure. 

§2. novissimos : “the hindmost.” fcjo novissimum agmen = 
rear-guard.” 

nostris : dative of disadvant.age, dci)cndcnt on miquissimo. 

Ch. 33. § 1. providisset : causal subjunctive after qui, “inasmuch 

as he had made no previous preparations.” So qui cogitasset . . . 
fuisset, § 2. 

trepidare : this and the following iulinitivcs are historic ; see vi. 5, w. 

haec . . . ipsa : sc. fucere. 

ut 6um omnia deficere viderentur : the sid)junctivo is consecutive, 
“ in sudi a way that all his faculties wore seen to fail him.” 

§ 2. imperatoris : sc. offioia praesiabat. 

§ 3. omnia obire : “attend to every duty ” ; as we say, ^^vieet every 
demand.” 

quoque loco : “in each place.” Cp. xxv. 1, 7i, 

iusserunt pronuntiare ; the subject of the infinitive is “ the officers ” 
{i.e. tribunes and centurions) understood ; that (»f iusserunt is Cotta 
et Titiirius. Rronmitiare is here constructed with nt and the sub- 
junctive, expressing a dependent conmand \ whereas in xxxi. 4 it is 
used with the infinitive expressing a dependent statement. 

in orbom consisterent : “ halt in sfpiarc,” or more cxacdly “ form a 
square and halt”; cp. iii. 4, 7^. Orbis signifies a formation such 
that every side presents a front to the enemy, whether an actual 
square, solid or hollow, or a circle. 

§ 4. accidit : accido is usually used, as here, of unlucky occurrences, 
while contingo applies to fortunate events. Koe. nio may express good 
or bad luck indill’ei cntly. 

§ 5. nostris militibus : dative of reference. 

§ 6. vulgo : “ on all sides.” 

discederent . . . properaret . . . complerentur : consecutive sub- 
junctives. llaberet in the sub-dependent clause is subjunctive by 
assimilation to the others. 

qnaeqae : equivalent to et quae, 

Cb. 34. § 1. tota acie: “.along the whole line.” The preposition 
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in may alwjiya be omitted with the ablative of place when qualified 

by tutus, , 

illorum esse: in or.itio recta, tv/f/m est jmuda atque voots rcser- 
rantur quarcumqne Uonuini reliquvnmt : 'in'otiidv omnia in victoria 
jwsita exist i mate. 

§ 2. tprocurrerat : there is a variant readiiii^ procAirreret (sub- 
jururtivo of indefinite fr<;qiieiioy) ; but see note on ahsisterent, xvii. 2. 
ab ea parte : “on that side ; ’ just as a frontc means “in front,” 
/m/fl, *• IxOiind.” 

^ 4. levitate . . . oxercitatione : ablatives of cause : “ by reason 
of the lij^htness,” etc. 

iis : i.c. the Klmroncs. With se rccipicntcs understand llomanos. 

Ch. 36. § 2. earn partem : i.e. that ])art of the square next to the 

positi«)n of the cohort which advanccsi. A .i^ap was left by their 
advance, throu<fh which Ihc next cohort could be tassailcd in flanlc. 
ab latere aporto : “on the exposed side.” See note on xxxiv. 2, 

ah ea pa vie. , ^ , i. 

§ 3. qui proximi stetorant : those of the (Jermans who stood right 
and loft of the charging cohort, and now took it in flank on its 
retreat to the orhU. 

§4. sin . . . vellent : “on the other liand, if they chose to stand 
their ground,” i.e. in tlie square. 

§ 5. ad hoiam octavam : among tlie flomaus the time from siini isc 
to sunset Avas dividi'd into twelve equal portions, ternu'd horac. It 
being now late autumn, tlu^ eighth hour was between 1 and 2 p.in. 
pugnaretur : subjunctive after cum concessive or causal, 
quod . . . esset indignum : consecutive subjunctive: “of such a 
nature as to ho unworthy.” 

§ (*». Balventio : this dative, which may be rendered by the English 
possessive case, dilTors from a ]>osscssive genitive only in this, that 
it is constructed as “dative of advantage or disadvantage” with 
traieitarj wdicrcas the genitive would take the place of an attribute 
in femur. Cp. the French, Jh lui out Uesd lajamhe. 

primum pilum duxerat : “ had been a centurion of the first rank.” 
See liilrod. § 7. here im^ans “a maniple of 2)ilanL" 

tragula (from traho ) : a kind of javelin furnislied with a thong 
(jameatam, xlviii, 6. n.\ by which it was swung W’hen thrown. 

§ 7. eiusdem ordinis: “of the same rank,” i.e. primijnlaru^ geni- 
tive of (juality. From meaning rank in general, onto came to ineaii 
specially (1) the senatorial families or the senate ; (2) the equestrian 
grade or guild ; (3) a line in the legions. 

§ 8. in adversum os : “ full in the face.” The use of the accusative 
with m is like that in xxxiii. 3 : “by a sling-bullet which came full 
into his face.” For these bullets cp. xliii. 1, n. 

Ch. 36. § 1. Gnaeum Pompeium : probably a Gaul who had been 

enfranchised, and thcicupon, as usual, took the .and nomen 

of his patronas, Gnaeus romj>eiiis, the famous “ Ponipcy the Great.” 
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rogatum : supine ; cp. xxvi. 2, w. 

§ 2. sivelit: in oralio recta, m mecnm colloquy Ucct ; upero a 
vndtitvdine iviqjetrari possr quod ad imlHuni salutom prrthuft. Tihi 
vet'O nihil noonhituv^ inquG ha)U‘ rc.m mcani Jidcni intripotio. ?or 
the tense of qumG sec xxvi. ‘J, last in^to ; iov jUlcin inter inynr re 
vi. 6, n, 

§ 3. ille : Titurius. Thii mood of ndmtur is that of a dependent 
verb in oratio oblifpia. Ilefore vt v,vi*t‘da)it must ho siip[)lio(l a verb 
of “ savin'? ” or “ sii^'f?eslinj,” from nmnivnicat \ “su.LCi?estinj? tliat, 
if he approved, tliey should leave the fi^?ht.” 

sperare : supply as subject. 

siia ; i,e. of the speaker an«l Cotta. 

Ch. 37. §1. in praesentia : at the time.” The form is variously 

explained as ablative of jhutGSfiut ii( ^ or as neuter [)lural of pvacson^ 
agrceiji;? with Innjnira undenstood. 

§ 2. agunt : “ discuss,” “ iio‘?otiate.” 

consulto : see on xvi. 2. 

§ 3, victoriam conclamant ; “miscdtlic shout of victory. ’ Ulitltif us 
is the Gallic war-cry. 

^ 4. ibi : of time, “ then.” 

§ />. aquilifer : “ staiidanU hearer ” ; the Je'?ionary standaitl was a 
silver caLrle. 

§ 6. illi : the Romans. 

adnnum: “to a man.” ^ 

§ 7, Titum Labienum : thishij?ate was stationed some eighty miles 
I way, on the borders of the Treveri (sec Ma})). 

Ch. 88-44. The Nervli henwqe ike ciimp oj Ciorro, who rrfnsrs fo 
(lepiivt vudev a safe-conduct. 'Jwo ccntu'i%'>ns distiu{/uish thcuiSfircs 
htj their bravery. 

[See the Index for Nervii.] 

Ch. 38. § 1. noctem . . . diem: direct objects of interQnitfif, 
“ .allows to elapse,” not .aec. of duration of time. 

§2. sai liberandi : “of freeing themselves.” The gerundive is in 
the singular, bce.aiisc though used as gen. plur. of se, is in form 
the gen. sing. neut. of suns. 

ne . . . interfici : in oratio recta, Nolite rcstvi in perpctuviu 
liherandi atqne ulciscendi llomanos pro iu^ quas arerpixtisj ininriis 
occasiomm diiniUcrc: interfecti xnnt Icgaii duo maymqm pars 
exercitus inter lit ; jiihil est neyotili siihito opqmxsavi Icyioneui, quae 
mm Cicerone hiewat, hitcrjici. 

§ 4. nihil esse negotii : lit. “for the legion which was wintering 
with Cicero to be cut off if suddenly sui prised was no difficult 
business.” Negotii is partitive genitive. 

Ch. 39. §1. cogant: “ collected.” The subject is iVc/w. 

de improvise : seoonxxii. 1. Cicero is supposed to have had his 
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cantonments at Acluatuca {Tongres\ a few miles north of Li 6 gc. 
Others place the jjositioii at Namur, Charleroi, or Wavre, farther to 
the west. All agree that it was near the line of the Sanibre and 
Maas. See Map. 

§ 2. discessissent : perhaps causal subjunctive aft or 5 - wv ; lit. “seeing 
that they had gone away into the forest ; but the mood may be duo 
simply to assimilation to the subjunctive (^IntrrcqHrcntnr) of the 
clause on which the relative clause dc]jends. 

munitionis . . . causa : i.e, to iind earth, stones, wood, and reeds 
for completing the vninUiones. Lv/ naUonis refers to firewood. 

§ 3. magna manu : for the omission of cum sec on ix. 3, 7 /. 1. 

socii et clientes : the former are tribes in equal alliance, the latter, 
smaller tril)es reduced to nominal dependence. 

§ 4. adept! : the ])articiple is cqnivahuit to the protasis of a con- 
ditional sentence — si hanc victoriam adeptl rrinnis (oblique form, si 
atUpLi csseni)^ in per pc tnum erinnis mctorcs. 

Ch. 40. § 1. pertulissent ; the sulqcct is “ those who carried the 
letter,” to he suiiplied from the sense. Tlic pluperfect subjunctive 
in the oblique form represents the future-perfect indicative of the 
direct form, Cicero’s actual words to the messengers being magna 
vobis daho prncin ia, si pcrtnlcritis. 

§ 2. turres : low, (iovorod towers, standing at intervals along the 
vallum^ and commanding the whole length of the actual rampart and 
fosse. They were littl (3 more tban Sf‘afFolds of timber, sometimes 
with two or three stories, boarded in on the top and on the side 
towards tbc enemy, and protected from tiro by raw skins. 

§ 3. coactis : as in xxxix. 1. 

complent : the on Unary way to take an entrenchment was to 
bridge the fosse by tilling it with earth, etc. {(iggt'i), until the 
assailants could scale the valhnn. 

§ G. quaecumque . . . opus sunt : opus is here a secondary pre- 
dicate, and may be rendered by an English participle such as 
“ wanted.” 

praeustae : hardened at the end by burning, so as to serve for 
spears. 

muralium piloTum : “siege-pikes,” much longer and heavier than 
the onlinary piluin of the legionary. 

contabulantur : “ are hoarded over ” (on the top), or perhaps “are 
furnished with stories.” Tabula is technical for “ a floor ” ; the turres 
were so built as to allow of men standing upon the roof and on the 
dilTcrciit stories, and discharging their missiles thence, protected by 
the battlements {gnnnai^ and breastworks (Jorwair), Owing to lack 
of wood, the latter had to be made of wickerwork. 

§ 7. cum . . . esset : a concessive clause, whence the mood of csseU 
The ut which follows is consecutive. For ultra see xxviii. 4, n, 

Ch. 41. § 1. aditum: from its first meaning, “an approach,” the 
word derives a second, “leave of .appimcli,” and so “ permission.” 
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§ 2. potestate : cquivjilcnt to facultate^ “opportunity.” 
egerat : “ had discussed,” “ had urged.” Agt're has this meaning 
in many phrases ; e.g. agere in senatn ; cum tribunis aliquid ^jere, 

§ 3. de Sabini morte : “ particulars about the death of Sabinus.” 

§ 4. faciundae : see, for I lie form. xxix. 2, ?^. 

§ 5. ab his : ij\ Ctmare religinsgur. In oratio recta dilHdani 
would probably remain unaltered, tbe danse being causal : “seeing 
that they feel no coidi<lence.” 

hiberna recusent : “ obj<ict to the burden of winter cantonments.” 
Op. xxvii. 11. The grievance was doubtless real ; but here it is used 
oidy to draw the Romans out of their cam]). 

§ 6. per se : “as fai* as depended on them.” 

In oratio recta, bUratis^ .si qnioguam. ah his praesidii sporati.s, qui 
snh rebus di/iidant ; no.s tameu hoe .suinn.s in Ciccronem populninqtie 
llomannm animo^ ut nihil 7iisi hiherna roensrinns atqne hanc invrter 
nscerc contnu tudinctn^ nolhnus ; lieet rohi.s ijieolnnrihvs per nos ex 
hihernis ducedere et^ qnasevmque in qmrtes rnliis (or volctis), sine 
mein jfrojieisci. 

§ 8. Ill oratio recta, Si ah armis discedere vuUis^ me adhUore 
ntimmi legatosque ad Caesarein miltUe. Spet'O pro eins iustitia vos 
qnae petieriiU imp trai urns. 

Ch. 42. § 1. pedum ix : that is, nine feet in height ; whereas the 
fo<sa was fifteen feet wide. The genitives arc those of quality or 
(lescri])tion. 

§ 2. quoB . . . captivos, ab his : equivalent to a captivis quos, 

§ 3. nulla . . . Gopia : ablative absolute, “there being no siudi 
supply of tools as was suitable for tliis work.” The mood of esset is 
due to the consecutive force of the clause. 

exhaurire : “to dig up;” the word belongs logically only to 
w/flw/Vywjy, though it is coupled also with .mgidis by tlie figure called 
zeugma (i.c. Gk. “yoking”). Translate, “to dig up soil with their 
hands, and carry it away in their cloaks.” f nitchantur theie 
is a variant reading cogchantur. 

§4. minus horis tribus: ablative of “time within which”; “in 
three hours and less,” i.e. “ in less tlian three hours.” Jilmvs is uscid 
adverbially like ampllus, viii. 6, n, 
milium . . , xv: genitive of description, dependent on munitionem. 
fpedum : a conjecture in place of the common reading, passvum, 
which is clearly wrong. The circumference of a legionary camj) was 
only 4,200 feet, and to make a ring wall of fifteen miles round it 
would leave a space of two miles and more between the vallum, and 
the circumvallation, an absurd distance. 

§ 6. valli : ix. the Roman earth- works. The besiegers* towers were 
intended to overtoj) the vallum of the besieged, and so render it 
untenable by the defenders. 

falces testudiuesque : the falx was a liook of iron afiixcd to a 
long pole and used for tearing down a vallum. The testudines hero 
{ire penthouses of wood and wickerwoi'k protcptofl by hides, pnslicd 
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forward to the encm^y’.s wall to enalile men to undermine and breach 
it without cxposiiij^ tliemselvcs to alttick. It must be distinguished 
from the trshtdo of ix. «‘i. 

Gh. 43. § 1. ferventcB . . . iacula : red-liot bullets of softened 

clay, and hoatod javidins.” The ancients hclievod that a sling-bullet 
was heated to inclling-i>oint in its passa'^c through the air, whence 
/rrvi'fhiit, lifp/ttiuff, are stock epithets of ///////.v, the acorn-shaped bullet, 
fn this case, how(;ver, 1 lu*. bullets were actually lieatoil in tiro before 
being dischaig(:d, and for the piir])Ose were made of soft (^fnsilia, 
from fimdo') clay, whi<-h retains h( at for a. considerable time. Fundh 
is ablative of the. instninient with 'nn'crv. 

casas : the huts of tlie sohliery. ISec: first note on xxviii. 4. 

§ il. explorata : “assurtul,”’ lit. “jiscertained.” 

agere : llie besiiv-iers’ i()w<'rs wenj movahlo and ran on wheels. 

§ 4. cum torrerentur: concessive, prememntur and intdh 
fj event, 

quisquam: th.is pronoun is admissible only in senteinjcs which arc 
negative or (piasi-nog.ativc, e.{i. after vUe and eomparativos. 

$ 5. ut . . . constipaverant : “a.s they had packed themselves at 
the very foot of the lainpart.” f't with the indicative is occasionally 
used in a <‘ausal sense*, tjxaetly like the Knglisli “ Jis.” 

§ (5. si introiro vellcut: tiie .'ipodosis is merged in voeare. In 
oratio I'eeta the call wus introite, s/ vnlffn, 

Ch. 44. § 1. appropinquarent : consecutive subj. (qui talen ut 
ii) : “such that tlu;y were now .almost of the first rank,” v.e. rapidlv 
.attaining their i)ri)motion to the highest contnrionalc. See Intind. § 7. 

$ 2. quinam: eqnivjilont to “ which of the two should be first.” 

anteferrolur : the din’ct question would be in the deliberative sub- 
jimetivo : quinam antejWatiu'l 

BUmmis : to 1x3 taken with simultatihus. 

§ 4. irrumpit : se. in earn partem^ antecedent to the qvac cliiiiso. 

§ (i. quo , . . hunc : for the briefer and more usual yMmyym'w.v,v?^w/ 
et ej'anintalutn, C.'}). pi’bieipihus . . . ho.% iv. .‘I, n. 

§ 7, Fulioni: ep. Ji(ih'rnlh\ xxxv. (>; and nmanfij § 8. 

§ 8. vaginam : the scabbard hung from the haltem on the riffht 
hip, and the blow of the rerutum h.a<l turned the halteus partly 
rouiul, so that the sword hung out of reach, behind the back. 

$ 12. rursus : “again,” i.c. “ in his turn.” 

§ 13. sic . . . esset: “ Ifortiinc so diroeled the action of each (lit. 
so turned each about) that each w as the other s succour and safety 
while he was his enemy.” I’he datives auarilio, salutif arc predic.ative. 

Ch. 45-62. KewJt of the sieqe h convetjed to Caesar^ %ol\o thereupon 
marches with two legions to the relUf of Cicero. The Neiini ahondon 
the siege^ and- arc defeated hg (\iesar. 

[See the Index for Atvebates, Treveri.] 
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Ch. 45. § 1. quanto . . . tanto : ablative's of the inojisuro of 
• lilToronce. 

in dies : always nsod with jiii idea of increase or (leere.ase, whereas 
cottidir- (fpiofidir') is simidy “daily.” 

res . . . pervenerat : literally, “ the matter had arrivctl .at :i 
scantiness of defenders ” ; i.e.^ “ it resulted tliat very few defenders 
remained.” 

litterae : here a triu' plural “dos[)atches.” ( ■oniinorily 

liftf-m == “ a letter of the alphabet” ; lUtn'dr -- fl) the letters of tlie 
alphabet ; (2) ft despatch {r put it la), as in § il below ; (il) liler.atun*. 

§2. unus . . . Nervius : “ a sirn^h' Nervian.” 

intus : i.d. within the entnmehnu nts. 

loco natus honesto : i.f. he wjis of the class of knights, 

§1. in iaculo illigatas : “cjielosed in a javelin,” the shaft of 
which I'.ad been hollowed out. 

versatus : “inixin*^.” So ia rrhtu jnfhlfcu — “to mix in 

politics,” •* to be a slalesman.” 


Ch. 46. § 1 . hora . . . undecima : about 5 p.m. See note on 

XXXV. 5. 

in Bellovacos: the kiheniaid (hassus were at Montdidier, while 
Cjiesar was at Sarnarobiiva (vl///hv/,v). Se(5 Map. 

§ 3. alterum : so.nuntlum, habius was amongst the Morini, near 
Boulogne. 

qua . . . faciendum ; the legion of Fabius vwas to unite with 
CJaesar’s column on the nhircli toward.s (liccro’s canij). There are 
variant readings (1) srit (for .v/Y) ; (2) qua at hi iter faeienduvi 
sciehat, the subject being of course ('ae.mr in cither case. 

§ 4. scribit Labieno : cp. xi. 4, a, lie was quartered on the 
boi-ders of the country of the dLsallected Treveri (near Trovrs). Sec 
Map. 

commodo : .ablative of manner. 

veniat : jussive subjunctive in scmi-depcrulcnce on scrihit, the 
command being, in oratio recta, jSV 2 ^'df‘ris, vf/ii. The present tense 
might of course be cluingod into the iinperfeet vruirct^ since sarihit 
is a historic present. Posi<et is actually imperfect. 

Ch. 47. § 1. tertia : about 9 a.m. Crassus was to take command 
at Amiens during Oaesar’s absence. 

§ 2. littcras puhlicas : public documents, such as despatches, 
reports, and the .accounts of the expenses of his administration. In 
a settled province the governor was compelled to leave duplicate 
copies of such acoount.s in two appointed towns. 

§ 3. non ita multum : “ not so very long,” i,e, “ a very little while,” 
“making very fair speed.” The figure by which a ncg.ative is used 
to convey an opposite sense is called litotes (Gk. “ plainness, freedom 
from ornament ”), or meiosis (Gk. “ lessening ”), it being a less ostcuta* 
tious way of expressing tlie f.act. 
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§ ‘1. cognita : nolo the participle in agreement with the nearer of 
the two nouns. 

fagae similem : the uses of r/iVs'/'/w/Z/sarc sumnicd up by 

Rol)y as follows: “(1) when the object is aniinalc the genitive is 
preferred ; (2) when the object is inaiiiniate the dative is more usual ; 
(8) the pcrsfuial and relloxive pronouns arc always in the genitive.” 
These arc the Ciceronian usages; by Livy and later writers either 
case is used indifferently. 

veritus, ne . , . non posset: this is equivalent to 
“ fearing that he could not.” 

§ f). quanto . . . esset : some such verb as doeet must be supplied 
from Wtrras rGmiilit. 

peditatuB equitatusque: genitives of detinition. 

tria milia passuum . . . consedisse : the ace usa live of extent is 
ofbm used loosely to expniss the “distance at which” an event takes 
place. 


Ch. 48. § 1. ctsi . . . redierat : “although, cast down from his lujpc 

of three legions, he had come down to two only.” Opinhme is ablative 
of separation, and IrffUmnm is objective genitive. Now that Labienus 
w.as unable to join him, Caesar had only the legion which had been 
with Trebonius at S.unarobrivfi. and that of Fabius. 

§ 2. magnis itineribus : “by forced marches.” Fifteen to twenty 
miles is a hard day’s march for a modern army, from twelve to fifteen 
being the ordinary disiancc. 

§3. Graecis . . . litteria : “in Greek characters”: the language 
may have been oil her Greek or Latin. 

§ 5. possit, monet : the subject of the first, and olqcct of the second 
verb, is the Gallic horseman who conveyed the message. Caesar’s 
actual words were. Si adire non potrrh, trafjnlani . . . aMct\ The 
amentum was a thong of leather attached to the shaft of a javelin, 
and used to give greater purchase to the baud in throwing it. 

§ 7. periculum : he was afraid that, mistaken for an enemy, he 
would be shot down by the Romans in Cicero’s cam}). 

§ 8. biduo : “till two days were past.” The ablative here denotes 
time “ within wdiich.” 

§ 9. perlectam : so, ephtulam, 

fumi : plural, because each of many fires produced its own column 
of smoke. 

Ch. 49. §1. armata : that is, there were 60,000 fighting men, 

besides camp-fcdlowcrs and others. 

§ 2. supra : xlv. 2. 

deferat : final subjunctive after qni. 

admonet . . . ficiat ; for the construction cp ve7iiatf xlvi. 4, 

§ 3. ooxLvertisse : the verb is transitive, and muUitudincm is the 
object. 

$ 4. animo : ablative of respect. 
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§ 6. movet castra : “breaks up his caiup,” technical term. The 
word castra is oeensioiially omitted. 

§ G. magai p3riculi res : genitive of quality or dosiription, “n 
very daugiu-ous (liiiig.” 

ftantulis copiis : “ his forces being so small.” rie had but some 
7,0tX) men to oppose to GO, 000. There is a varisint reading cum 
tantis coj}iis. wliich refers of course to the minibers of tlic tlauls. 

turn; “and besides.” Cp. its use in cu/n . . . turn, “both . . . 
and.” 

obsidione : ablative of separation, as usual with lihero. 

remittendum : equivalent to rem it ti posse. S('e xxviii. 1, n. 

§ 7. haec : sc. castra, to which the genitive sept cm. milium, stands 
as attrihutive genitive (of quality), and the whole is object to eon- 
trah '>t. A full legionary eanq) was '1,200 feet in circumference, but 
this allowed of vine (see note on xv. 3) of 100 and 50 feet in width. 
By narrowing these passages (antjustiis via.ru m) the w'hole .area 
would be much reduced ; and the absence of baggage, together with 
the small iiumhcrs of the cavalry (100), heli)ed the tlesign. 

angustiis viarum: Le. “ by making the avenues narrow ” ; iovviac 
see xv. 3, n. 

§ 8. fvalles transiri : this is a coTijectur.al cimmdation of valles 
transire, the rc.ading of the best M8S. Some inferior MSkS, have 
vallem transire. Valles is, of course, nom. sing, 

Ch. 60. § 1. ad aquam: near the river (xlix. 6)*, whither both 
piarties went to get water (nqvatio'). 

utriquo : dual words (/.c. words like uter, which refer to two only) 
are used in tlie plural only (1) when qualifying nouns wliieh have no 
singular, or none in tlic same sense as the [iliiral, e.g. castra; (2) when 
referring to two ))arties of many individuals each, or, as here, to 
a party {Oalli) and an individual (^Caesar). 

§ 3. si forto . . . posset: this clause vt coiitcndcrct \ “to 

light ... if lie had the chance.” (The more usual sense of si forte 
is “ to SCO if.”) In the same way si id cjjieere non posset qualities 
transirct, 

pro castris : “in front of the camj).” 

§ 6. obstrui : he ordered the various portae (see note, xv. 3) to be 
filled up with turf-walls of light construction, as if the Romans had 
no intention of 8.11 lying out. See li. 4, 

Ch. 51. § 1. de vallo deductis : %.c. not allowed to appc<ar on the 
rampart of the camp. 

§ 2. seu quis . . . potestatem : in oratio recta the proclamation 
ran, Seu quis Callus scu Itomanus vult ante Iwram tertiam ad nos 
transire, licet sine periculo ; post id tempvs non cHt potestas. The 
word potestas here ^facultas, “ opportunity.” For the use of quis 
see Ivii. 1, n. 

§3. in speciem: **to all appearance” or “in pretence.” The 
words qualify ohstructis. 
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Blngulifl ordinibus caespitum: “with sotls, though only one deep 
in cJicli row.” 

ea : “by thnt way.” 

§ 4. resisteret : the word has here the sense of mere atoifpinii^ not 
of a(;tiv'(^ I'cxlsta nrf*, 

armis : ablative of separation. 

Ch. 62. § 1. nequo etiam . . . videbat: “and he saw that there 
was no oi>portunity left even for small damage to (be iullicted on) 
llieni.” 

detrimento : dative of the work contemplated, dependent on locum, 
illorum : obi(*f.tive genitive, d<‘p(;ndeiit on detrimento. 

$ 2. turres : <1). xl. 2, n. ; xliii. .‘5, n. testudines : cp. xlii. 6, n, 
decimum quemque : the use of quinine in the. singular with a super- 
lalivti adjective is the regular equivalent for tlie English “all” with 
a plural su[)erlativu ; r./y. oj>timm = “ all the best men.” 

The s iTue i<Uoin is extended to the ordinal numbei-s : thus, decimus 
quUque^ “every tenth man.” 

§ ;5. sint administratae : subjunctive in dependent question. 

§ 5. contione babita: cp. xxvii. 11, 7i. Omtio is the technical w'ord 
for a military assembly befo’c the trihnnal, xv. 11, 
rem geatam proponit: “<loacribcs the doing of the matter,” i,e. 
how it was domj. The Latin language avoids abstract wen’ds, and 
frequently enq)loys the passive paiTiciplo as a substitute ; e.g. 
hiter/eehu “the assassination of Caesar”; ademptuH Uictor^ 

“ the loss of Hector.” 

§ (*>. quod detrimentum : an instance of the transfer of the ante- 
cedent to the relative clause, like quern virum ridr.s, rex vfit (for vie 
quern videft). Hoc may be cither accusative and subject of ferendum 
(m^;), or ablative of cjiuso explained by the following ^y?^o//-ciausc. 
Sit ow(‘s its mood to the oratio obli<pia. 

virtuto eorum: “their (the legionaries’) valour.” If had been 
used it would, of oounsG, have been cipdvaleiit to Caeaaris. 

Ch. 63, 64. Til ronsequencG of the widexpreti'l disaffection Caemr 
remains irith his arm// dll the winter. The Se nones expel the chief 
whom Caesar had set vctr them. 

[See the Index for Bemi, Civitalcs Arcmoricae, Senones, Aedui.] 

Ch. 63. § 1. per Remos: “through (the lands of) the Bemi,” not 
“ through llicir agency.” 

ut, cum; the ut belongs to oreretnr (consecutive subjunctive); 
cum (“ though”) goes with ahesset and qiervenmet (concessive sub- 
junctives). 

horam nonam : about 8-4 p.m. 

oreretur : orior and potior borrow alternative forms of the third 
conjugation in the imperfect subjunctive. 

ab Bemis : as fo does duty for the passive of facio, it allows the 
usual const met ion of the agent. 
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65 


§ 3. trinis ; the distributive numerals, and not the cardinal, are 
used with words which have no singular, or luaij in tlio same 
sense as the plural ; in this usage the form trini is preferred to 
terni, 

totam hiemem . . . manere: instead of leaving for Cisalpine Gaul 
and lllyrieum to hold the annual convtnituit^ i. 5, 7i. 

§ 4. reliqui: nominative to capcroify wliich is subjunctive of indi- 
rect question cotinilil eupimit reliqui }), jin't't. It might 

also be genitive with coiiitilii — “wliat remaining eonnsel,” /.<<. what 
plans they should take for the future. In this case caporent and 
Jierat stand for tlie deliberative subjunctive of direct (lucstion — quid 
couailii eupiamua ? nnde Jiat / 

§ u. quin acciperot: “ witliout his receiving.” may be used 

after any negative sentence in the sense of nt non witli consecutive 
subjunctive. 

§ 0. oppugnaudi sui: .sui refers to RoxriuSf as if for ah lloscio 
eertior factua ejit we liad had Ilmeiux Cueaareui eevtiorom fecit ; 
but as Uoscius is in thought tlic leading person, tlusre is no possibility 
of doubt. So mU, § 7. 

§ 7. lougius milia . . . octo: lonpius is used like auiplius, etc., 
without intiuencing the case, although quam is omitted. See viii. 0, n. 

adeo: “ so rapidly.”. 

Ch. 54. § 1. alias . . . alias: “at one time . . . at another.” The 

word is an adverb ; cp. ceas,/oiuis. 

§ 2. in primis firma : lit. “ strong among the first,” i.e. “ one of the 
strongest.” 

Gavariuum: the object of intcrlioem^ as also of o^pulcrunt. 

§ 3. dicto audieutes: “obedient”; lit. “ listening to orders.” Dieto 
is a dative similar to that which follows ohoedio and parco ; and 
the complete phrase dicta aiuliens chsc may take a further dative of 
the person obeyed. 

§ 4. valuit: the subject is the clause . . . hvlli, 

principes inferendi belli: “who would take the lead in making 
war.” 

alteros . . . alteros : cp. 1. 1, n. 

belli officiis: “their services in the war.” The genitive defines the 
sphere of action, and may be called a genitive of relation like that in 
principes inferendi hellif above. 

fuerit : note the primary scciuencc, common in consecutive clauses 
after historic main vcrlis (lierc valuit and attuUt). 

§ 5. adeo: qualifying mirandum, “ very much to be wondered at.” 
It is possible to take adeo with idj “ this iridccjd ” ; but the use of 
adeo to qualify pronouns, niuncr.als, and other adverbs tu, ille, 
treSj iajn) is a mark of the language of comedy and poetry. 

cum . . . turn : “ both . . . and . . .” 

eiuB opinionis : partitive genitive depending on tantuni. 

a populo Bomano : expressing the agent, as though imperia perferre 
were passive ( = servi facti esse), 

B. a., r. 


6 
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dolebant : the subject is ei ; the object is the clause se deperdidim^ 
etc. 


Ch. 66-68. Indutiomariis heads the national mo^fement^ attachs 
LaMmus' canq), and is defeated and slain. 

[See the Index for Cingetorix.] 

Ch. 56. § 1. quin mittorent : cp. liii. 5, n. 

§ 2. cum . . . dicerent: the chiiiso is causiil, but is analopfous to 
quod diver et^ vi. ii ; for the reason is not contained in diver ent^ but 
in c.r])vrtos {v.':sv\ Ti-aiislate, “because, as they averreil, they had 
alica<ly made the cxperiinent twice”; and see note on the passage 
(piotcd. 

Ariovisti hello , . , transitu : ablatives of “ time when.” For the 
facts see In trod. § 5. 

§ 4. publice: “on belialf of their states,” opposed to privatm, 
“ on their own behalf.” 

Ch. 66. § 1. ultro: “without waiting to be summoned.” Sec 

xxviii. 4, ?i. 

veniri : impersonal. 

facinoris : the expulsion of Cavarinus, liv. 2. Facinns (cp. favw) 
mejiiis any doc<l, good or bad ; the latter sense is the commoner. 

neque . . . defore, si . . . coepisset : obliipie form of the con- 
dition.'il sentence wi/Zf/ . . . dcermitj si covpvro. 

§ 2. hoc ; neuter nominative ; sc. armatuni convdiuni. Quo (ad- 
verb) is e(iuivalent to ad quod concilium. 

novissimus convenit : “ arrives last.” Observe the use of novissimus 
as a secondary predicate in lieu of an adverb. For its meaning cp. 
xxxii. 2, 91 . Convenit is perfect, that tense being more logically 
used than the j)resent of the English idiom, since he is not put to 
death until he h<(.s come. 

§ 3. supra: iii. 3. 

secutum iidem : cj). xx. 1, n. 

bona publicat : “ conliscates liis projKJity,” as a traitor. 

§ 6. hue : i.v. to the Senuncs, Carnutes, etc. Indutiomarus 
intended (1) to attack Labienus’ camp, (2) to march through the 
country of the lleini, (3) to come to the Senoncs and Ciirnutes. Sec 
Map. 

faciat : in oratio recta we should have castra ujfpugnaho prhis quain 
id f ado, 

Ch. 67. § 1. loci natura et manu : “ by nature and art,” ablatives 
of means with 9Hunitissiniis. 

no quam : the indelinite adjectival pronoun qiii^ quae or qua, quod, 
is used only after si, nisi, ne, neve or mu, num, and in relative 
clauses. 

§ 3. alias . . alias: cp. liv. l,n. 
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plerumqud: to be joiiictl with coninehant, “used generally to 
fling.” 


Ch. 68. § 1. intromissis: sc.ineastra, 

arcessendos curaverat : no. Lahionus. For the construction cp. 

i. 1, n, ArcesHO is {ilso spelt accento^ c.specially in S;illiist. 

§ 2. ex consuetudine : “ according to eiistoin.” 

verborum: genitive of diilinilion : “vorljal insults.” 

§ 3. ubi visum est: “when it seemed good (to the Oauls).” Tin's 
absolute ineanii g of vifJror is horrowotl from the use of Bok€l in 
Greek ; c.//. 5i5oKTaL in public, decrees = “ it is resolved that,” i.c, “ it 
has seemed good to the people, coimoil, idc.” 

sub vesperum : ep. xiii. 3. n. 

§ 4. praecipit atquo interdicit : what they are to do (^ jrracceptum') 
is explained by petcrenty etc., what they arc not to do (inter dictum^ 
by non qnis . . . rnburvty etc. 

peterent: cp. xlvi. 4, n, 

quis quern: indennito pronouns. The use of the indefinite tpiU 
(substantival) is subject to the same limit.'itioiis as that of the cor- 
responding adjectival form qui'y cp. Ivii. 1, n. In oratio recta tin; 
orders ran, nunni petite Indutiomarum, Qieu quin quern priux 

vulnerety etc. Viderit is perfect subjunctive corresponding to the 
future-perfect indicative of oratio rcet.a. 

mora reliquorum: “by the delay caused by (pursuing) the rest,” 
The genitive is that of relation; cp. the Vergilian reliquiae Danauniy 
“ the remnant left by the Danai” ; and al)ovc, liv. 1, helli ojHoiis. 

§6. occiderint: subjunctive of ic[)ortcd dclinition, i.c. the rtda- 
tivc clause is virtually in oratio obliqua, proponit implying dicit su 
datum VI. 

subsidio : | )rcdicnti vc dal i ve, 

§ 7. paulo: with quiilitirciUy “considciably more quiet,” See 
xlx. It 



HISTORICAL AND GEOGRAPHICAL 
INDEX. 


A. 

Adnatiici, -orum, ni. : a Orrnian tribe, sai*! to be. the (lo.«;ecn(.lants of 
the Cimbri and Teutuiios (?=<'(' Tnlrod. § li). 'I’hoy lay butwoon. the 
Scheldt (*SVv//r/;.v) and Maas (.lAw/), n«)ith of llhi Sanibre 
-ind had aa Ihcir noi;j;hbours on the west iho Nei vii,()n the nortli-oast 
the KbnrOin's. The Kl)nr*'.in's had at one linn; been their vassals 
(xxvii. 2). They joined An\bjoiix in his attack upon the camp of 
Q. Cicero, HI n.c. (xx.wiii. 2). 

Aedui, -orum, ni. : the must powerful tribe of Celtiea in Caesar’s 
time. Tlnw dwelt belwcen the Saone (/I and Loire (Z/ycr), 
northward of T^yons Q/jUf/fliniinn)^ and their capital was Hibractc, 
now Antvn, Tlu^y owed their iH'ad.-^hij) to the connten.inccof Home, 
'jy wliom tliey were at. an early date styled Amh'L They were thus 
enabled to eonteml successful ly with theArverni and Se(p,iani. They 
were worstecl, however, by Ariovistus, and thereupon Divitiacus, an 
Acduan noble, ai)pealetl ajrain to Home. This was one cause of 
</’acsar’s c< »min|[>: to Gaul. Dumnorix (-/./*.) was brother of Divitiacus. 
T’hey remained loyal to Home during tlie revolts of o-t n.c. and the 
following year. In 52 JJ.C., however, they joiiiiMl in the movement 
of which Vercingetorix was the head, but were defeated, and treated 
without much Siivia ity by Caesar. The name is also spelt JIaedui. 

Aeduus, -a, -um : Aed’uan. 

Amhiorix, -igis, m. : chief of the Eburoncs, had been kindly treated 
\»y Caesar, wlio relieved him from paying tril)ute to the Aduiittlei 
(xxvii. 2), and re.storcd to him liisson and nephew from their position 
as hostages with that people. Nevertheless he licaded a rising of his 
people, 5-1: n.c., and cut to pieces the troops under Sabinus and Cotta 
(xxvi.-xxxvii.) ; then roused the Aduatiiei and Nervii to attack 
Q. Cicero. The attempt was foiled by Cicero’s bravery and by the 
arrival of Caesar, but AmbtCirix escaped from the scene of his defeat 
(xxxviii.-li.). 

Ancalites, -um, in, : a small tribe of Ihitons, probably in what is 
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HOW Oxfordshire, who made terms with Caesar after the submission 
of tho Trinobantos (xxi. 1). 

Appius Claudius Fulcher: consul together with L. Domitius 
Ahcnobarbiis, 51 u.G., and brother of tlie notorious Publius Clodius 
Puleher, whose hostility to Cicero he shared. As governor of Cilicia, 
53-51 B.O., lie showed great cruelty and covetousness. On the out- 
break of civil war, 40 B.C., he sided with Pompeius, but died before 
llie. battle of Pbarsalus. 

Arduenna Silva, -ao, f. : the Forest of tho Ardennes, covering tho 
highlands between the ^laas (Mom) on the one hand, and the angle 
formed by the Moselle (Mos'clla) and the Uliine (lihcnus) on tlie 
other. It is the reiiinant of the forest .s which once coverc*! the 
whole of IJelgiiiin, (haul, and (,\?ntr;d Kuroj)e ; and it served as a 
place of refuge for Jntlutioinarns and the revolted Treveri (iii. 4). 

Aremoricus, -a, -um : ])el()iiging to Areinonca, A/inorica. The Oivi- 
tatvs Arcmorieav correspond to the niodtn'U P>rittany and Norniaridy, 
between the Loire (/jif/cr) and Seine iSrquuna). Tliey were reduced 
in CacFar’s third campaign, 5(1 n.o.,and wore i)reparing to rise against 
li. Piosciiis, when the Jievvs of tlic«lefcat of Amlnorix deterred them 
(liii. (5). the name is also written A rmorwua. 

Ariovistus, -i, ni. : prince of tlio Suela, driven from Caul by Caesar 
at the battle of Vosoutio (/Icsitngon^, 58 15 . 0 . (Iv. 2). See Introd. § 2. 

Arpineius, Gaius : a Roman kriiglit, sent by his friend the legate 
Q. Titurius to confer with Amlaorix (xxvii. 1). 

Atrebas, -atis, adj. : belonging to tho Aiivhates (xxii. 3). 

Atrebates, -um, ni. : (1) a i)(>werfnl tribe of Rclgii'a lying between 
the Somme (Samara) and the Scheldt where is now 

Their capital was Arras (JS’r/nHoccuna). In 57 15 . 0 . tlusy sent 15,01)0 
warriors against Caesar (xlvi. 3). (2) A Ilritish tribe, probably im- 

migrants from I’elgica, inhabiting parts of Oxfordshire and Rerkshirc. 

Atrius, -i, m. : Quintiis Atrins was left by t>’acsar in command of 
his licet when beached near Deal (ix. 1). 


B. 

Balventius, T. : a centurion (xxxv. 0). 

Selgae, -arum, in. : natives of Rclgiuin, or llelgica. 

Belgicus, -a, -um : belonging to Belgium, which is commonly 
called (lallrn lichjica (see Introd. § 1). ^ 

Belgium, -i, n. : that part of Gallia which lay north of the Seine 
(Sequana), eml)racing the Bellovaci, Rerpi, Nervii, Atrebates, Kbu- 
rones, Morini, Mcnaiiii, and Aduatuei (xii, 2 ; xxv. 4). See furtlicr, 
Introd. § 1. 

Bellov&ci, -orum, m. : a powerful Belgio tribe, situated between 
the Somme (Samara), Oise (Tsaro), ami Seine (Srqnaaa). Their 
capital was Bratuspantiurn (Montdidier), where M. Crassus, tho 
quaestor, was cautoiined (xxiv, 3). 

BibrSci, -orum, m. : a British tribe in the neighbourhood of tho 
Trinobantes, who submitted to Caesar (xxi. 1). 
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Britanni, -orum, in. : inilivcsof Hritain, the Ihitish. ^ 
Britannia, -ae, f. : Ih itain. In the belief of 
ishiTnl of slinpo. of wliicli one corner faced the Jsaltie bca, 

a ran out towanls Hi-iin, wliilo 11.0 coi.tamini? siaos faced 

res|»;ctivoly north a.ul west. lU chief tribes were the aniiobantes 
( aLcc ,nul Mhh 1 Ui:nc\ the iceni (^Wf<>lka>,d and 

tlic ItcMii (S<mrx\ 'I'licrc were many tjaihe nninigrant tribes such 
as tlic Atil hutcs and Ih-l-ac. At < •aesarV second mviisioii tt.c head- 
sl.iii of Cassivi llanmis, whose kiii.'oloin extended over Middlewet and 
llertfordshim, was ivon-nised by the nei.dilxnirinK tribes, bat the 
coalition of the eiilii-e island was frustrated l.y the lrinobiinte.s, ivno 
joined (.!a(!sar and sot tlie. exaini.le of sceession to ni.any lesser tnlws, 
Britaxinicus, -a, -um: bcloii.^iiic.r to lirilain, lU-ilisli. 


Caesar, -aris,. 111 . : 1 iJii us .fill ins. Sec liilrod. § 

Cantium, -i, ii. : Kfiit. It was dividcMl into tour petty principali- 
wliich (’assivollauiius roused in Caos.u-’s rear and uid need to 
make a futile attack upon the naval caniv> (xin, 1 ; xxii. 1). 

Carnutes, -urn, ni. : a tribe of central (Jaul, dwellin.*? on either bank 
of the Loire (f.h/rr) about their cajutal t'cnabiiin, now Orleans 
Cacfiir forced upon Ihcm as kin.^' one TasKotiiis, whom tlmy had 
expelled, and in 51 n.c. they assa'.siiiatcd lnm and joined the honoiics 
and Treveri in concerting a rising against the Kornans (xxv, 4 ; 

xxix. 2 ; Ivi.). .. 

Carvilitts, 4, m.: one of the four kings of Kent (xxii. 1). 


Cassi, -orum, rn. : a Iiritish tribe, probably in the neighbourhood 
of llei'tfonlsliiro and JliddU s-'X, surroiulcrcd to Caesar (xxi. 1). ^ 

Caseivellaunus, -i, ni. : was chosen as their general by the majority 
of the Jlritons at the time of Caesars seconi I invasion, 51 n.c. He 
endc.avourcd to liold the pas.sago of the Tliainc-s ; was beaten back ; 
then resorted to guerilla warfare until the ilefection of the Trino- 
baiitos led to the storming of hi.s oppUlnm. Thereupon he made 
terms, which ho probably never inteiuled to keep (xi. 8; xviii.-xxii.). 

Catuvolcus, -i, in. : an Kburonian who joined Ainblorix in the 
attack on Sabinus and Cotta (xxiv. 4 ; xxvi. 1). S.v. Ambiorix. 

Cavarinus, -i, m. : hereilitaty prince of the Seiioiies, was expelled 
by his people and took refuge with Caesar, in win sc ranks he became 
a soldier (liv. 2). 

Cenimagni, -orum, in. : a British tribe. Poe ui^tte, xxi. 1. 

Gdutrdnes, -um, m.: a people situated between the Scheldt 
and the .sea, around the town now called Courfrmj. They 
were dependent on the Nervii, whom they a.ssistc<t in the attack on 
Cicero’s camp (xxxix. 1). 

CIcoro, -dnis, m. : Quintus Tullius Cicero, born about 102 B.O,, was 
a few years younger than his brother Marcu.s, the great orator. The 
two were educated together by the best teachers of the time both in 
Home and at Athens, one of their instructors being Arebias, the poet 
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of Antioch. Doth went into ]iOlitics, ami Qnintus was praetor 62 n.c., 
in the year sncceedin" the consulship of Marcus. ITc govcrneil Asia 
as propraetor 01*60 n.c. Maroms was op postal to To mpei us, Caesar, 
and Crassus, and for this reason Caes.ar took Quintus with him into 
Gaul to serve as a sort of hosta*>;c for his brotlier, 65 n.c. He went 
with Caesar to Dritain, 51 n.c. ; and beat otf the combined attack of 
the Nervii, Adualuci, and Kt>urdm*s, under Arnbiorix, 54 B.O. When 
the civil w.ar betrnn (sec liitrod. § II) Quintus and Marcus both sided 
with Piunpeins, and were botl\ ])ar<Io!i(rd by Caesar. After Cae.-jar’s 
death both were proscribed by Antonias, Oetavianus, and i.epidns, and 
put to death. Quintus was .‘*()niclhini^ of an author, tliouL;h only one 
treatise by him, Do Petiiume Conmlatu^^ is now extant. 

Cingetdrix, *Igis, in. : Qf) son-in-law of Indutioinarus, prince of the 
Treveri. He remained loyal to (?aesar in face of his father-in-law’s 
intrigues (iii. 3). and finally had his property confiscated as a traitor 
(Ivi. 3). On the death of Indutioinfirus, Cingetorix became king, 
(ft) One of the four kings of Kent fxxii. 1). 

Commius, -i, in. : an Atrebatian Gaul, wliosci language enabled him 
to act as an interpreter between Caesar and Cassiviillaimus (x.xii. 3). 

Cotta, -ae, m. : Lucius Aurunculeius Cotta, joint commander with 
Sabinus of the lifteen cohorts which were cut to pieces by AmbTorix 
and Catuvolcus. Ilis ])rudent advice to meet the attack of the Gauls 
within the camp, and his fon^sight and bravery in the final struggle, 
are described by Caesar in strong contrast with the incapacity of his 
colleague, lie held the rank of Icfjntus (xxiv. 5, etc.). 

Grar-sus, -i, m. : M.arcus Licinius (hassus, qnar'stor of Caesar, 
64 B.C., w'as the son of M. Crassus Dives, the colleague of ('aesarand 
Fompeius in the Firf-t Triumvirate. He commanded a legion whidi 
was wintering at Draius|)antium (^Mnntdldier) at the time of the 
attack on Cicero's cam]), and oeenj)ied Samarobriva during 

Caesar’s absence on the relid’-inareli (xxiv. 3 ; xlvi., xlvii.). 

D. 

Domitius Ahenobarbus, L. : one of the consuls for 54 n.c. Ho was 
a determined supporter of the Senate, and .sidc<l with Fompeius in 
49 I3.C. He fell at Fharsalus in the following year. 

Dumnoriz, -igis, m. : a prince of the Aedui. He entered into a 
secret league with Casticus the Scqiianian and Orgetoiix the Hel- 
vetian, to secure the kingship for himself. He resisted Caesar and 
owed his life to the intercession of his hrolrier Divitiacus the Druid, 
who sided with the Homans. Still continuing to plot, he was ordered 
to join the Second Jlritish Expedition ; and on his attempting to 
esea})C by flight was cut down l)y (Jac-ar’s orders (vi., vii.). 

E. 

Ebardnes, -urn, m. : a semi-Germanic tribe lying between the 
Ma-as {Mosa) and llhinc {Jilianus') to the north of the Ardennes. In 
54 B.C. they ruse under AmbTorix and Catuvolcu.s, and massacred 
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Sabinus ntid (.'otla with a lotion and a lialf of trrops. In ret)risal 
(’acsiir (‘xlirpalrid tlu in (xxvi.-xxxvii.). 

Esubii, -orura, 111. : also called Ks.>ui. Kssuvii, Sijsiivii (xxiv. 2 ). A 
small tribe of bower Ntirniniidy. near A’.v.?/'// (ilepartcment Onie)^ 
nrnungst whom was (piaitercd b. Itoscius with one higion, 61 B.C. 


F. 

Fahius, -i, in. : (Jains I'iibius .Maxinuis, :i Icf/diux, quartered for the 
wintm* of 61 n.(\ amoi.gst the .Moriiii, whence he was suddenly re- 
(!alhMl to relieve Cicc-ro. I hr joir.eit (.'aosar on the niarph. He 
remained with ('aesjir up to the close of the (lallic War (xxiv. 2; 
xlvi. ; xlvii. ; liii.). 

a. 

Oallia, -ae, f. : Oaub For the nu'nning of the term and its various 
divisions Ih'ucciituy Ctnii/ilUj (JixaljfiuUf Aurhoiwnsis or 1*to- 

ri/irhf) se(! Introd. § 1. 

Galli, -orum, in. : the (laid.M. 

Gallicus, -a, -um : (lallic, 

Gallus, -a, -um : (lallic. 

Geidumni, -orum, m. : a t.ilio of Helgic (laul, dopciulont on the 
Ncu’vii. I’heir exact pc sition is not know'n. 

Germania, -ae, f. : the general name for all (Central lOnrope witliin 
th(! Khiiu', Alps, and Danube. A ftc'r the organisation of Claul under 
the Kinpenu’s, two provinces on the irrsft r/i liank of the Ithinc were 
created ainl called liy this name, viz. : (1) (/rnnunifi SnpG7'lo)% 
i.v. the frontier of the Upper Khinc and Switzerland ; (2) 6Vr- 
vumia Jvfrrior^ i,e, the frontier of the Low'cr Khine, including the 
Nethcrhu'.ds. 

German!, -orum, in. : the (lermans, iiihahitants of Germania 
(xxvii. •, xxviii. ; xxix. ; Iv.). I.argo numbers of these peoples had 
crossed the Khine at various times ; e.ff. the (^linibri and Teutones, 
w’ho.«c descendants were the Adiiatiici (Introd. § 2); the Suebi under 
Ariovistus (Introd. § 4) ; the Khurdiie.s, lJ.si[)elos, Teneteri, etc. Such 
ns matlc good their settlement on the Gallic shore were known as 
Gcrviani Cisrhvnani ; those who remained on the other bank were 
called for distinctiveness Tratisrheuani (ii. 4). The Gauls fre- 
quently invited them to tlieir help against other foes, such as the 
Konians (xxvii. 8). C’aesar twice crossed the Khine to chastise the 
Tranm'Ju-nnm, 66, 6:i n.c. 

Germanicus, -a, -um: German. 

Grudii, -orum, m. : subject to the Nervii (xxxix. 1). Their localily 
is not ascertained. 

II. 

Haedui: «.r. Acdui. 

Hibernia, -ae, f. ; Ireland, only known to Caesar by hc.arsay as a 
large island off the western const of liritaniiia (xiii. 2). 
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HispanU, -ao, f. : Spain, including Portugal, Its north-western 
promontory was believed to be immediately opposite the Land’s End 
(xiii. 2), It was divided for purposes of administration into the two 
provinces of Jlispanla Citvrior or Tarraconensh^ including all the 
north-eastern and northern portions and UiKpanUi (Jltrrior or JIar- 
cmbraeiiig the jxjitions about the Haetis (^(rHdifalquiear) and 
I,usitania (^Portng(d). It supplied Caesar with rigging for his British 
tlcct (/.c. ropes of I'spario grass), and with cavalry (i. 4 ; xxvi. 3). 

Hispanus, -a, -um : Spanish. 


I. 

Illyricum, -i, n. : also called IlljM-ia. The ill-defined province ex- 
tending along the eastern shore of the Adriatic Gulf from (hsalpiuc 
Gaul to IMaeodonia, and reaching inland to the Mot'.si and Thracians. 
More especially th(^ noi thorn portion of this <listriet was known as 
lllyricmn, while the soiithm-ii was called Dalmatia, or, in the extreme 
south, Epirus. It was given t«) (taesar, together with Cisalpine (hiul, 
as his by tlio Ae.r Vatinni of 51) n.G. It gave him little 

tronhlc, but ho usually visited it each winter to hold his convvntus 
(i. 5-3). 

Imanuentius, -i, rn. : father of Manduhracius and king of the 
Trinobanle.s, killed by (’assivollaunus. The son was compelled to tly 
to Caesar in Caul, and thcTrinobantes gave tliemselvcs up to Caesar, 
and asked for the restoration of Mandubracius (xx.). The c.xact 
form of the name Tmamii iitius is doubtful. 

Indutiomarus, -i, m. : chief of the Treveri, induced the revolt of 
the Eburonians Aiiibiorix and (,‘atuvolcius, 51 b,c. Ho bad, earlier 
in the year, endeavoure<l to provoke a rising of his own poph;, but 
was prevented by his son-in-law Cingetorix, who led a larg(i faction 
of Ilomniiising nobles (iii. and iv.). After the massmae »)f Habinus 
and Cotta, Indutiomarus attacked the cantonimmts of J.al>ienus, 
but was repulsed and himself slain. Cingetorix succeeded to his 
position (liii-lviii.). 

Italia, -ae, f. : the name for the whole peninsula south of the 
Alps, but in later llepiibli(!aii time.s used in the special sense of that 
[)art whicli lay soiitli of the rivers Alacra and Rubicon. It thus 
included a few remnants of Gallic tribes in its northern parts, and 
was conterminous with Gallia Cisalpina. 

L. 

Lahienus, -i, m. : Titus Atius Labienus, tribune of the plcbs, 6.3 B.c., 
supported Caes.aT’s interests so w’^cll that he was taken into Gaul .as a 
legatns, and served there for the whole of Caesar s campaigns. On tlic 
breaking out of the Civil War (see Introd. § 3) he joined Pompeius, 
but he w’as the only one of Caesar’s oflicors to do so. He fought 
against Caesar .at P]iarsalus,Thap.sH8, .and Munda,and fell in this last 
b.attlc. 4.J n.c. (xxiii.; Ivii.; Iviii.). To him was due the defeat and 
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death of Indutiomarus {q.v .) ; and to him was entrusted the care of 
Gaul during the three months of Caesar’s absence in Britain, 64 B.O. 
(vili.). 

Levftci) -orum, m. : a client state of the Nervii (zxxix. 1), situated 
near the river Lieva, around the town Gandavum (Ghent). 

Lucanius, -i, lu. : a centurion of the highest rank, killed in the 
fight against Anibiorix (xxxv. 7). 

LugotoriXi -origis, in. : a British chief, captured by the Homans 
(xxii. 2). 

M. 

MandubraciuSy -i, in. : an exiled prince of tl\e Trinobantes, whose 
hatred of (Jassivellaunus, his father’s murderer and the cause of his 
exile, led to the reduction of Cassivellaunus (xx.). S.v. Iinanucntius. 

Meldi, -orum, m. (also Mehlac^ ‘arum ) : a people of Celtic Gaul, 
between the Marne lMdtro?ia) and Seine (Sequana)^ bordering upon 
tlic Bellovaci and Bemi. They furnished Caesar with a large fleet 
for his invasion of Britain (v. 2). 

M5na, -ae, f. : one of the strongholds of Druidism, now called the 
Isle of Anglesea (xiii. t^). The position which Caesar assigns to it 
(xiii. 3) is however belter suited to the Tsle of Man {3I(maj)ia). 

Morini, -orum, m. : a coast tribe of Belgium north of the Atr6bdtes. 
Their capital was Gossoriit(;uin, now J^oulogne. They aided the VenSti 
in the naval war of 50 n.c. (Introd. § 5), and were held in check in 
the winter of 54 B.c. by the presence of the legatns Q. Fabius (xxiv.). 

MSsa, -ao, f. : the Maas (xxiv. 4) or Aleuse, rising in the Vosges 
{Vosegus Mom\ and traversing the Ardennes {Arduenna SUva), 
falls into tlio Rhine near its mouth. Its chief tributary is the Sabis 
{Savibre). 

N. 

Kervii, -orum, m.: a powerful Belgic people about the upper courses 
of the Scluddt {ScaldU) and Sambre (Sahis). They comprised five 
smaller tribes or clans : t he Centroncs, Gnidii, Levaei, rienmoxii, 
Geiduinni. They sulTercd a terrible defeat on the Sambre in 67 B.C., 
but revolted again in 54 B.c. at the call of Ambtorix, and attacked 
the camp of Q. Cicero, who was quartered amongst them (xxxviii., 
etc.). 

P. 

P&duB, -I, m. : the Po, the largest river of Italy, rises in the Mari- 
time Alps, and flows eastward into the Adriatic Sea. It formed the 
boundary between Gallia Cispadana and Gallia Transpadana (xxiv. 4). 

PetrosiiUuB, I., -i, m. : bearer of a legionary eagle (xxxvii. 5). 

PiruBtae, -arum, m. : a small tribe of Illyrians who were guilty of 
petty forays during the year 35 B.O. (i. 5-9). 

PlancuB, -1, m. : liucius Munatius Plancus, a Ugatns, was stationed 
with a legion amongst the Belgac for the winter of 54 B.O., but was 
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shortly transferred to the CarnQtcs O/.t*.). He continued a friend of 
Caesar till the latter’s death, at which time (44 b.c.) Plancus was 
governor of Transalpine Gaul. He soon after sided with the Second 
Triumvirate. To him was due the foundation of the colony of 
Lugdunum {Lyonsi)^ and the title cf Augustus conferred upon 
Octavianus (xxiv. ; xxv.). 

Fleumoxii. -orum, m. : subject to the Horvii (xxxix. 1). 

Fompeius, On., -i, in. : xxxvi. 1. 

Fortus Itius, Portus Itii, in. : the port from which the invading 
force sailed for Britain. 54 n.c. It is supposed variously to hfivc 
been Ges!=oriacuni (^Ihyulrgiie^ ov The former is ]m)bably 

the truer view (ii. 3 ; v. 1 j. It was in the territories of the Morini, 

Fulio, T., -onis, ni. : xliv. 


R. 

Bemi, -ornm, m. : a powerful Belgic trilie between the Treveri and 
Bellovaci. Their capital was Diirocortoriim (Jflirmx). Their lionian- 
ising policy rendcrtyl tlicm hateful to the other Bolgic Gauls, and tlie 
threat of Induliomfirus to raid tlioir lands prevented Labienus, who 
was quartered on the frontier, from marching to relieve Q. Cicero. 
Lahienus was himself attacked, and slew Indutiomarus (iii. ; xxiv. ; 
liii.-lvi.). 

Bhenus, -i, m. : the Rhine, the natural frontier of (Jallia on the left, 
Germania on the right. It rises in central Helvetia, within a few 
miles of the source of the Rhone (KhOdSnus), Caesar twice crossed 
it, 66, 63 B.c. 

Bosciui, -i, m. : Lucius Roscius wintered with one legion amongst 
the Esubii (xxiv. ; liii.). 


S. 

Sabinus, -i, m. ; Q. Titurius Sabinus, a leyatus of Caesar, and an able 
officer in previous campaigns, was cowed by tlie rising of AmblSrix 
(</.!?.), entrapped into quitting his camp, and massacred with Cotta 
and fifteen cohorts, 64 B.C. (xxiv.-xxxvii.). 

Samarobriva, -ae, f, Qit, “ the bridge of Samara ”) ; Amiens, on the 
Somme {Samara), capital of the Ambiani. It was Caesar’s head- 
quarters in Belgica, and the depot for his baggage, stores, and 
accounts (xxiv. ; xlvii. ; liii.). 

Segontiaei, -ornm, m. ; one of the petty British tribes which surren- 
dered to Caesar, following the example of the Trinobantes (xxi. 1). 

Segovax, m. : one of the four kings of Kent who made an attack on 
Caesar’s naval camp, but was repulsed (xxii. 1). 

S6ndiies, -um, m.: a large tribe of Celtic Gaul about the head waters 
of the Seine {Sequdna), whose capital was Agcdincum {Sens). Their 
attempt to murder Cavarinus {q.v.') made them suspected by Caesar, 
as well as their being neighbours of the disaffected CamQtes. In 
the years 63, 62 B.c. they were active in the final revolt under Ver- 
cingetorix (liv. ; Ivi.). 
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T. 

TamSsli, -is, m. : the Thames, the bounrlary between the civitatei 
maritmae and the terntorios of Cassivcllanniis (xi. ; xviii.). 

Tasgetins, -i, m. : a prince of the Carnuti-s rostored by Caesar, and 
afterwards assassinated (xxv. ; xxix.). S.v. Carnfites. 

Taximagalus, -i, ni. : one of the of Kent (xxii. 1). 

Tencteri, -or urn, m. (also callc<l Tcnoliihni): a (lorman tribe on 
the lower Rhine, iKtwccn the Sudani bri and the Usii^-tCvS, constantly 
endeavouring to win a footing in Gaul. They were disastrously de- 
feated in such an attempt at the Rattle of Coblentz, 66 B.C. (Iv. 2). 
They occu{)iod the iiiodern Wrscl and JCasm, 

Titurius, -i, m. : ^.r. Sabiniis. 

Transrhenani, -orum, m. : s.v. Germani. 

Trehonius, -i, m. : Gains Trebonius, aZ/;^rttM.9of Caesar, commanded 
one legion amongst the Relgae in the winter of 51 n.C. 

TrevSri, -orum, m. : the most nortli-oastorly people of Celtic Gaul, 
dwelling on either side of the ^losellc (MimiUi), immediately above 
its continence with the Rhine, and bordering upon the Remi to the 
west. They were largely, if not entirely, of German origin, and have 
left their name in the modern Trier or Trerrs. They obstinately 
refused to submit to Roman rule, ainl their prince Indutiomfirus 
headed the patriotic party, even going so fur as to invite the Germans 
to his aid, but in vain. They joiued the revolt of the Eburoncs under 
AmbTSrix, and while the latter was attacking Q. Cicero they endea- 
voured to surprise Ijabicnus, The attempt failed, and IndutiomRrus 
was killed. 

Trinobantea, -nm, in. : a leading people of Bj’itain, occupying parts 
of Essex and Sulfolk. Their hatretl of Cassivellaunus, because of his 
murder of their king Imanuentius induced them to submit to 

Caesar, and so to cripple the resistance of the patriots to the Romans 
(xx.-xxii.). Their capital wa.s Camalodunum QOolc/u’stcr)^ afterwards 
a Roman colony. 


V. 

Vertico, -onis, m. : a Nervian noble in the camp of Q. Cicero, by 
whose aid w'as coiivcynl to Caesar the news of the attack of Ambidrix 
and his allies (xlv. ; xlix.). 

Yorenus, L., -i, m. : xliv 



TEST PAPERS ON 

CAESAE’S GALLIC WAE, BOOK V. 


FIRST SERIES. 


TEST PAPER 1. CCh.i.-xi.) 

1. Translate: — (<») Ch. ii., § 3, Collaadatia ... reliquit. 

(^) Ch. viii., §§ 1, 2, His rebus ... cunspexit. 

(r?) Ch. xi., §§ 3 — 5, j tuque ... coniungi. 

2. Give the meanings, gender, and all genitives of transmi»mm^ 
coj?iaf(, (lies^ ojficivm^ fahrh, relhj tones, funes, solum ; and the prin- 
cipal parts of nanctus, accesmm, adempta, gestis, 

3. Wj ite a note upon : -(i.) Conventibus Galliae Oiterioris peract is 
in lUyricum projicAsoitnr ; (ii.) testudine facta vt aggere ad muni- 
Hones adieeto ; (iii.') cicitates maritimae ; (iv.) annotinae naves; 
(v.) actuariae naves ; (vi.) litem aestimare. 

TEST PAPER 2. (Ch. xii,— xxiii.) 

1. Translate '.—{a) Ch. xiii., §§ 1, 2, Insula ... Britanniara. 

(ft) Ch. xviii., §§ 3 — 6, llipa ... mandarent. 

(<?) Ch. xxiii. §§ 5, 6, Quas ... perduxit. 

2. Give the genders and all accusatives of pccus, lepus, lateris^ 
palvdihus, obseidum ; compare cupulms, celariter, consimilis ; and 
write down the principal parts of sero, vivo, alo, appello, colligendi, 
transiri. 

3. Translate and explain : — (i.) Eoritm habentur liberi, quo primum 
Virgo qvaeque deductaest ; (ii.) Complurcs praeterea minores subiectae 
insulae existimantur ; (iii.) tribunus militum ; (iv.) ab signis absis^ 
tore; (y,') prioris comnieatus naves ; {yi,) taleae ferreae, 

TEST PAPER 3. (Ch. xxiv.—xxxiv.) 

1 Translate : — (a) Ch. xxvi., §§ 1, 2, Diebus ... venerunt. 

(ft) Ch. xxvii., Ii 7 — 9, Quibus ... absit. 

{&) Ch. xxxi., §1 4—6, Pronuntiatur ... impedi- 
mentis. 
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2. Parse fully ; — jperacto, •praexto^ aliqui, coniciant. What construc- 
tions follow opm esse^ohire? What is meant by Biachylot^y, Con- 
struotio Praegnans, the Genitive of Definition, the Accusative of 
Limitation ? 

3. Translate and explain : — 

(i.) Onmium legionmi hiberna • . . milibus passuum centum 
co7itinehaiitnt\ 

(ii.) Cum a Cotta primisque ordinibits acriter resisteretw^, 

4. What is the meaning of to, cohors^ gratiasrefcTTC, 

conducta manus^manui dare^ in orhem conaidere? 


TEST PAPER 4. (Ch. XXXV. — xlvii.) 

1. Translate (fl) Ch. xxxvi., § 3, Illc ... perseverat. 

\h) Ch. xl., §§ 6, 7, Quaecumque ... cogeretur. 

(c) Ch. xliv., §§ 7 — 10, Transfigitur ... occisum. 

In (ft) account for the moods of esset and cogeretur, 

2. Distinguish amho and "Uerque ; Jiaud and non; paulo and 
paulum ; drfero and dlffero. Quote from this book an example of the 
ablative absolute used as (1) temporal ; (2) causal ; (3) concessive ; 
(4) attemlant circumstance j (5) without a noun. 

3. Explain: — (i,') vallum ; (ix.^Jidem facere. fidemseguh jidempras- 
stare; (in.') ferrentes fusili ex argUla glandvs ; (iv.) in advertum 
os funda vulnerari. 


TEST PAPER 6. (Ch. xlviii.— Iviii.) 

1. Translate Ch. xlviii,, §§ 5—8, Si adire ... defertur. 

(ft) Ch. liii., §§ 1, 2, Interim ... reducit. 

(c) Ch. liv., §§ 2, 3, Tamen ... fuerunt. 

2. Explain, with a translation : — 

(i.) Castra, etsi erant exigua per se^ vix hominum milium 
septeiiu praesertvm nullis cum imped imoitis, tamen an- 
gustiis viarum . . . contrahit, 

(ii.) Obstruct is in speciem portis singulis ordinibus caespitum. 
(iii.) Etsi opinione trium Ugionum delectus ad duas redierat, 

3. What is meant by (i.) bonapublicare ; (ii.) mluntarii ; (iii,)j?Mt 
horamnonamdici ; (iv.) de tertia vigilia ? 

Distinguish sub bnimam and sub bruma; and state the rules for 
the use of guis (ppua^ quid'), and quisqvam, 

4. Parse alterae, nuJtu, oaespite, confertissima, ohsessis, Mark the 
accent and the quantity of loricae, recusent, abicere, Ambiorige. 
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SECOND SERIES. 

TEST PAPER 6. (Ch. i.-xi.) 

1. Translate :~(a) Ch. i., §§ 2 — 4, Ad celcritatem ... iubet. 

(d) Ch. ix., § 1, Caesar ... praefecit. 

2. Comment upon the syntax of the following sentences : — 

(i.) Contendit ut in (lallia relinqueretur, partim quod insuetus 
navigandi mare timeret, partim quod religionibus impediri 
seae diceret. 

(ii.) Reliquos obsidum loco secum ducere decreverat, quod, cum 
ipse abesset, motum Galliae verebatur. 

(iii.) Labieno scribit, ut, quam plurimas posset, iis legionibus, 
qnae sunt apud eum, naves instituat. 

(iv.) Postridie eius diei. 

3. What are the constructions of impero and vereor ? What are 
the meanings in composition of the prefixes per^ ae ? 


TEST PAPER 7. (Ch. xii.— xxiii.) 

1. Translate : — {a) Ch. xii, §§ 3 — 6, Hominum ... causa. 

\b) Ch. xix, § 3, Relinquebatur ... poterant, 

2. Write a note on the italicised words in four of the following 
excerpts : — 

(i. ) Quid vectigalis Britannia penderet^ constituit. 

(ii.) Omnes fere iis nominibus civitatum appellantur, quibus 
orti ex civitatibus eo pervenerunt. 

(iii.) Came vivunt. 

(iv.) In statione collocari. 

(v.) Repente advolaverunt (hostes), sic uti ab signis legionibus 
non absisterent. 

If sicubi be read here, explain the mood of absisterent* 

(vi.) Accidit ut nulla omnino navis, quae milites portarety 
desideraretur, 

3. What do you know of Fortus Itius, Labienus, Mandubracius, 
Dumnorix 7 

4. Draw a map of Britain according to Caesar’s view, marking the 
position of Trinobantes, Cantium, Oppidum Cassivellauni* 

Or, 

5. Draw a map of Gallia Belgica, marking the positions of the 
Bellovaci, Remi, Eburones, Nervii, Morini, Atrebates, Treveri ; the 
Sequana, Mosa, Matrona ; Samarobriva ; and the winter quarters of 
Sabinus, Q. Cicero, T. Labienus, Crassus, and Plancus. 
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TEST PAPER 8. (Ch. xxiv, — xxxiv.) 

1. Translate ; — («) Ch. xxvii., §§ 2, 3, Sese ... multitudinem. 

• (b) Ch. xxix,, §§ 3, 4, Non hostem auctorem ... 

exstiiicta. 

2. Convert extract (a') as far as temmsent into Gratia Recta. 

3. Discuss the syntax of the italicised words in the subjoined 
extracts : — 

(i.) Postremo quid esse Icvius? 

(ii.) Titurius, qiii nihil ante providUsetf trepldare, 

(iii.) Cotidiana exercitatUme nihil iis noceri posse (dicit). 
(iv.) Diehvs circiter quindecim, quihvs in hiberna ventum est. 

4. What do you know of Q. Cicero, M. Crassus, and Ambiorix ? 

TEST PAPER 9. (Ch. xxxv.—xlvii.) 

1. Translate Ch. xliii., §§ 1—3, Septirao ... coeperunt. 

(ft) Ch, xliv., §§ 2, 3, Hi ... iiidicabit. 

Convert the speech of Pulio in (/;) into Oratio Obliqua. 

2. What is the meaning of tnrres contabidare, faloes, loricae, 
svdcSf lit ferae in iaonlo illigatie? 

3. Comment upon the syntax of the words italicised in three of 
the following extracts : — 

(i.) Scribit Labicno, cum legione ad fines Nerviorum veniat. 
(^ii.) Minus horis tribus milium pedum quindecim in circuitu 
munitioncm perfccerunt. 

(iii.) Hostes, siintroire vellent^ vocare coeperunt. 

(iv.) Docet omnes peditatus equUatusque copias tria milia 
passuum longe ab suis eastris consedisse. 

(v.) Hortatur ne sni in perpetuum liberandi atque ulciscendi 
Momanos pro iis, quas aecejyerintf iniuriis occasionem 
dimittant, 

4. Briefly describe a Roman castra, 

TEST PAPER 10. (Ch. xlviii.— Iviii.) 

1. Translate : — (a) Ch. liv., § 4, Tantum ... nobis. 

(Jb) Ch. Iviii., §§ 4, 5, Praecipit ... subsidio, 

2. Remark on the syntax of the subjoined 

(i.) A populo Romano imperia perferre. 

(ii.) Trinis hibernis. 

(iii.) Praecipuo semper honore Remos habuit. 

3. How was a Roman legion armed, organised, and commanded at 
the time of Caesar ? 

4. What events led to Caesar’s appearance in Gaul 7 Give a brief 
outline of his work there up to 64 B,o. 





VOCABULAEY. 


I. 

qiiotannis adv., every year, 

consuerat consuesco, -ere, -suevi, -suetum, to he aceustonied, 

rcficiendas rcficio, -ere, -feci, -fectum, to repair, 

onerandi.. onero, -are, to lade. 

subductiones subductio, -onis, f., hauling up (on the heaoh) 

humiliorcs humilis, -e (low^^ shallow, 

aestuum aestus, -iis, m., tide (prop, of fire, heat^ glow'), 

fiuctus fluctiis, -US, m., a ivave. 

cognoverat cognosce, -ere, -gnovi, -gnitum, to learn, 

iumentorum iumentum, -i, n., a beast of hnrthen, 

actuarias actiiarius, -a, -uir using both oars and sails, 

armandas armo, -are, to fit. 

conventibus conventus, -us, m. (a meeting)^ assizes, 

peractis perago, -Sre, -egi, -actum, to complete. 

imperat impero, -are (to command), levy. 

Gonsilio consilium, -ii, n. (design), authority, 

rationibus ratio, -onis, f. (i^eason^, a reasonable way, 

persecutnrum persequor, -i, -secutus sum, to proceed against, 

demonstrat demonstro, -are, to .state clearly, 

arbitros arbiter, -tri, m., an arbitrator, 

litem Iis, litis, f. (a lawsuit) ; phr, 1, acstimare, ts 

assess damages, 

constituant constituo, -6re, -ui, -utum, to fix, 

IL 

studio studium, -ii, n., energy, 

inopia inopia, -ae, f., scarcity. 

deduci deduco, -Sre, -duxi, -ductum, to launoh, 

negotio negotium, -ii, n. , business. 

traiectum traiectus, -Us, m., crossing, 

exp^itis expeditus, -a, -um, lightly equipped, 

sollicitare sollicito, -are, to stir up. 
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III. 

valet valeo, -ere, -ui, to he strong. 

tangit tango, -ere, tetigi, tactum {t,o toncli)^ to'horder otu 

officio officium, -ii, n., duty* 

defecturos deficio, -Cre, -feci, -fectuni, to abandon, 

confirmavit confirmo, -are, to «.w7/7r. 

gererentur gero, -ere, gessi, gestiim, to t ramact, 

cogere cogo, -Cre, coegi, coactum, to collect. 

abditis abdo, -ere, -didi, -ditum, to conceal, 

insiituit instituo, -ere, -ui, -utum (to set up)^ to begm. 

adducti adduco, -ere, -duxi, -ductum (to lead to), to 

induce, 

privatim privately. 

consulere consulo, -ere, -sului, -aultum, to consult the 

interests of. 

idcirco oAv., for this reason. 

discederc discedo, -ere, -cessi, -cessum, to leave. 

imprudentiam imprudentia, -ae, f., want of foresight, 

laberetur labor, d, lapsus mm (fo fall), to fall into error. 

permissurum permitto, -ere, -misi, -rnissum (to give up), to 

cnti'ust. 

IV. 

obaidibas obses, -idis, c., a 

propinquis propinquus, -i, m., a relation, 

evocaverat evoco, -are, to sum/mon. 

setius i.q. secius, corapar. of secus, otherwise, 

singillatini adv., one hy one. 

conciliavit concilio, -are, to reconcile. 

merito meritum, -i, u., deserts. 

intellegebat intellego, -ore, -lexi, -lectum, to be sensible of. 

egregiam egregius, -a, -urn, eminent. 

voluntatem voluntas, -tatis, f., goodwill. 

perspexisset perspicio, -ere, -spexi, -sjxjctum, to perceive. 

gravitcr tulit gr. fero, feiTC, tuli, latum, plir., to be vexed at. 

exareit exardesco, -ere, -arsi, -arsum (to burst into a 

blaze), to be roused to wrath, 

V. 

i*eiectas reicio, -ere, -ieci, -iectum, to cast back. 

eodem sAy., to the same place. 

instructas instruo, -ere, -struxi, -structum, to Jit out, 

invenit invenio, -ire, -veni, -ventum, to fin d. 

decreverat decerno, -ere, -crevi, -cretum, to decide 

verebatur vereor, -Ori, veritus sum, to fear. 
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VI. 

rerum novarum .. res novae, rerum no varum, f., revolution, 

accedebat accedo, -6rc, -cessi, -cessum, to he added. 

deferri defero, -ferre, -tuli, -latum, to confer. 

recusandi recuso, -arc, to refuse. 

deprecandi deprecor, -ari, -atus sum, v. dcp., to pray against. 

hospitibus hospea, -itis, m., a {guest) friend , 

contendit contendo, -ere, -di, -turn, to exert oneself, 

insuetus insuetus, -a, -um, unused to, 

religionibus religio, -onis, f., a religion,^ sci*uple. 

obstinate .adv., 

sollicitare sollicito, -are {to agitate^ ^ to incite to rehellion, 

sevocare sevoco, -are {to call aside) tto interview privately. 

spoliaretur spolio, -are, to deprive of. 

interficere intcrficio, -ore, -feci, -fectiim, to kill. 

traductos traduco, -ere, -duxi, -ductum, to convey over. 

necarct neco, -are, to slay. 

fidem interponcre . . . fides, -ei, f., intorpono, -ere, -posui, -positum, 
phr,, to pledge one's word, 

ex usu phr., to the advantage of, 

administrarent administro, -are, to attend to. 

deferebantur defero, -ferre, -tuli, -latum {to bring down), to 

report, 

VII. 

tribuebat tribuo, -ere, -ui, -utum, to pay. 

coercendum coerceo, -ere, -cui, -citum, to repress, 

statuebat statuo, -ere, -ui, -utum, to decide, 

amentiam amentia, -ae, f., madness. 

Corns Corns, -i, m., the iV. W. wind. 

flare flo, -are, to blow. 

dabat operam opera, -ac, f., do, dare, dedi, datum, to take pains. 

nactns nanciscor, -i, nactus sum, v. dep., to get, 

tempestatem tempestas, -tatis, f., weather. 

conscendere conscendo, -ere, -di, -sum {to ascend'), to embark, 

impeditis imped itus, -a, -um, engaged, 

intermissa intermitto, -Sre, -misi, -missum, to interi*vpt, 

postpositis postpone, -ere, -posui, -positum, to postpone, 

vim faciat vis, vim, vi, f., facio, -ere, feci, factum, to offer 

violence. 

sano sanus, -a, -um, rational, 

fidem fides, -ei, f., loyalty, 

VIII. 

tneretur tueor, -ere, tuitus sum, to guard, 

rem frumentariam . . res, rei, 1, frumentarius, -a, -um, supplies of com. 
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providcrct provideo, -ere, -vidi, -visum, to see to, 

pro pi*cp., according to. 

tempore tempos, -oris, n., time. 

n; -{A, circumstance. 

solvit solvo, -ere, solvi, solutum {to loose), phr., solvere 

navem, to weigh anchor. 

Africo Africus, -i, m., ihe S. IT. wind. 

provectus provcho, -ere, -vexi, -veetiim, to carry onwards. 

delatus deforo, -ferre, -tiili, -latum, to carry down, 

acstu .. acstus, -us, m., the tide. 

sub sinistra sinistra, -ae, f., on the left side, 

remis remus, -i, ni., an oar. 

superiore superior, -ius, com par. from supra, 

admodum adv., rery much. 

vectoriis navigiis ... vcctorius, -a. -um, navigium, -ii, n., a transports 
longarum navium ... longus, -a, -um, navis, -is, f., a ship of war, 

cursum cursus, -us, m., progress, 

adacquarunt adaequo, -are, to equal. 

annotinis annotinus, -a, -um, used in the previous year 

IX. 

exposiio expono, -ere, -posui, -positum, to land, 

idoneo idoneus, -a, -um, suitable. 

praesidio pracsidium, -ii, n., a guard, 

de prep., about. 

vigilia vigilia, -ae, f., wWc//. 

molli mollis, -e {soft'), gently rising. 

deligatas deligo, -are, to moor. 

cssedis essedum, -i, n., a two-wheclcd chariot, 

committcre committo, -ere, -misi, -missum, to join {battle'), 

nancti nanciscor, -i, nactus and nanctus sum, to find. 

opere opus, -eris, n., 

crebris creber, -bra, -brum, numerous. 

succisis succido, -Ore, -di, -sum, to cut down. 

introitus introitus, -us, m,, an entrance. 

praeclusi praecludo, -ere, -si, -sum, to block. 

rari rarus, -a, -um, scattered. 

testudine testudo, -inis, f. {a tortoise), a shelter made by 

holding shields together. 

aggere... agger, -eris, m., a mound. 

adiecto adicio, -ere, -ieci, -iectum, to throw up against, 

vetuit veto, -are, vetui, vetitum, to forbid, 

X. 

mane adv., in the morning, 

tripertito adv., in three divisions. 

aliquantum adv., much, a considerable amount. 
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prospectu prospectus, -us. m., ahjht. 

affiictas affligo, -6re, -flixi, -fUctum, to dash together. 

funes funis, -is, m., a rope. 

subsisterent subsisto, -ere, -stiti, to hold out. 

gubernatores gubernator, -oris, m., steersman. 

incommodum incommodum, -i, n., damage. 

XI. 

revertitur revertor, -i, -versus sum, to return. 

fere adv., almost. 

coram adv. (m the presence of), leith his own eye 

negotio negotium, -ii, n., trouhlr. 

fabros faber, -bri, m., a shilled workman.. 

arcessi arcesso, -ere, -ivi, -itum, to send for. 

operae opera, -ae, f., labour. 

laboris labor, -oris, m., difficulty. 

subduci subduco, -ere, -duxi, -due turn, to draw up 

surama summa, -ae, f. {that which is highest), phr., 

summa imperii, supreme, command. 

consilio consilium, -ii, assembly. 

continentia coiitincns, -entis, continual. 

intercesserant intercede, -ere, -ce&si, -cessum, to take place. 

praefecerant pracficio, -5re, -foci, -fcctum, to place in command. 


XII. 

memoria memoria, -ac, f., tradition. 

proditum prodo, -ere, -didi, -ditum, to hand down. 

orti orior, -iri, ortus sum, to spring from. 

inferendi infero, -ferre, -tuli, -latum, to wage {icar). 

consimilia consimilis, -e, exactly like, 

pccorum pecus, -uris, n., cattle. 

nummo nummus, -i, m., money. 

taleis talea, -ae, f. {a cutting), a bar, 

examinatis examino, -are, to weigh. 

plumbum album ... n., tin. 

mediterraneis mediterraneus, -a, -um, midland. 

exigua exiguus, -a, -um, scanty. 

materia materia, -ac, f., timber. 

fagum fagus, a beech tree. 

abietem abies, -ctis, f., a pine tree. 

leporem lepus, -Sris, m., a hare. 

gallinam gallina, -ae, f., a hen. 

anserem anser, -eris, m., a goose. 

fas indecl., n., right. 

remissioribus remissus, -a, -um (slack), mild. 
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XIII. 


triquetra triquetrus, -a, -um. triangular, 

meridiem mcridies, -ei, m., thr South. 

vergit vergo, -Sre, to trend. 

dimidio dimidium, -ii, n., a half. 

transmissus transmissus, -us, m.^ passage. 

subieclae subicio, -Sre, -ieci, -iectiim, to place near, 

bruma bruma, -ae, f., winter. 

percontationibus ... percontatio, -onis, f., 

reperiebamus repcrio, -ire, rcppeii, repertiim, to discover. 

mensuris mensura, -ae, f., measurement. 

fert lero, ferre, tuli, latum {to hring)^ to say. 

septentnonca scptcntriones, -um, m. pi., the North. 

obiecta obicio, -ere, -ieci, -iectum, to place opposite 

XIV. 

humanissirai superl. liumanus, -a, -um, refined. 

consuetudine consuetude, -inis, f., custom. 

plerique (sing, plerusque, -aque, -umque, very rare) the 

greater nmiher^ most, 

serunt sero, -Sre, sevi, siltum, to sow. 

lacte lac, -tis, n., milk. 

came caro, carnis, f,, flesh. 

pellibus pellis, -is, f., skm. 

vitro vitruin, -i, n., woad. 

inficiunt inficio, -fire, -feci, -fectum, to stain. 

capillo capillus, -i, m., hair. 

promisso promitto, -Cre, -misi, -missum let hang do/vn), 

to let grow. 

rasa rado, -ere, rasi, rasuin, to shave. 

labrum labrum, -i, n., a lip, 

deducta est deduco, -Cre, -duxi, -ductum {to conduct)^ to marry 

(active). 


conflixerunt 

partibus 

computer in t 

cupidius 

amiserunt .. 

statione 

perexigno .. 
perruperunt 
{ncolumes 


XV. 

confligo, -Cre, -xi, -ctum (to dash together), to 
fight. 

pars, -tis, f. (apart), omnibus p., at all points. 

compello, -ere, -puli, -pulsum, to drive. 

compar. adv., too eagerly. 

amitto, -ere, -misi, -missum, to lose, 

static, -onis, f., a post ; in statione, on guard. 

perexiguus, -a, -um, very small. 

perrumpo, -ere, -rupi, -ruptum, to break through, 

incolumis, -e, uninsured. 
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XVI. 

dimicaretur dimico, -arc, to f^ht, 

consulto adv., deliberately » 

paulum adv., a little, 

removissent removeo, -ere, -movi, -mo turn, to draw away. 

desilirent desilio, -Ire, -silui, -sultum, to leap down. 

ratio ratio, -onis, f., a method. 

conferti confertus, -a, -um (part, confercio), in close array, 

dispositas dispono, -Sre, -posui, -positiim, to set at intervals, 

deinceps adv., in succesmm, 

integri integer, -gra, -grum, vigorous. 

defetigatis dcfetigatus, -a, -um, weaned out, 

xvir. 

lenius com par. adv., toith less .spirit 

lacessere lacesso, -ere, lacessivi, lacessitum, to provohe. 

pabulandi pabulor, -are, to forage. 

advolaverunt advolo, -are (to fly towards)^ to rush upon, 

absisterent absisto, -6re, abstiti, to be removed from. 

confisi confide, -§re, -fisu.s sum, to feel confidence, 

consistendi consisto, -ere, -stiti, -stitum (to stop)^ to rally* 

protinus forthwith, 

XVIII. V 

aegre adv, , with difficulty, 

animum advertit . . . i.q. animadverto, -fire, -verti, -versum, to perceive, 

sudibus sudea or -is, -is, f., a stake, 

praefixis praefigo, -6re, -fixi, -fixum, to fix in front 

tegebantur tego, -ere, -texi, -tectum, to cover, 

confestim adv., immediately, 

exstarent exsto, -are, to stand above 

dimitterent dimitto, -t*re, -misi, -niissum, to abandon 

XIX. ^ 

contentionis contentio, -onis, f., a contest. 

amplioribus corapar. ampins, -a, -um, abundant, 

servabat servo, -are, to watch. 

impeditis impeditus, -a, -um, dijfficult of passage, 

silvestribus silvestris, e., woody, 

praedandi praedor, -ari, v. dep., to pillage, 

semitisque semita, -ae, f. (a patK)^ a by-way, 

noceretur noceo, -ere, -ui, itum, to injure. 
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XX. 


firmissima supcrl. firmus, -a, -um, strong. 

Bccutus sequor, -i, sccutus sum {tofolloto)^ to trust to, 

obtinuerat obtineo, -ere, -tinui, -tentum, to hold, 

vitaverat vito, -are, to mold. 

praesit praesum, -esse, -fui, to rule over. 

XXL 

dedant dedo, -ere, dedidi, deditum, to mrrender, 

paliidibus pains, -udis, f., a swavip. 

paiilisper adv.,/<)>* a short time. 

comprehensi comprehendo, -ere, -di, -sum, to catch, 

XXII. 

de improvise adv. phr., unexpectedly. 

adoriantur adorior, -Iri, -ortus sum, to attach, 

cruptione cruptio, -onis, f., a sally. 

detrimentis detrimentum, -i, n., loss. 

liiemare hiemo, -are, to winter. 

repentinos repentini\s, -a, -um unexpected. 

extrahi extraho, -ere, -Iraxi, -tractum {to draw out)^ to 

spin out, 

vectigalis vectigal, -rdis, n., tribute {jiaid to the State). 

pendcret pendo, -ere, pependi, pensum, to pay. 

interdicit interdico, -ere, -dixi, -dictum, to forbid. 

XXIII. 

commeatibus commeatus, -us, ro. (a going to and fro), a 

passage, 

desidcraretur desidero, -are, to miss. 

inanes iuanis, -c, empty. 

caperent capio, -6re, cepi, captiim {to tahe\ to reach, 

aliquamdiu adv.,/e;r some time. 

excluderetur exclude, -ere, -si, -sum, to prevent, 

necessario adv,, of necessity. 

angustius compar. adv., nwre closely, 

solvisset solve, -ere, solvi, solutum (to untie), to vjeigh 

anchor, 

attigit attingo, -Sre, -tigi, -tactum {to touch), to reach. 

XXIV. / 

peracto perago, -ere, -egi, -actum {to apeomplish), to get 

through, I 

siccitates siccitas, -tatis, drought, / 

angustius angustus, -a, -um {narrow), shanty, 

confinio confinium, -ii, n., confines, / 

proxime adv., last, I 

mederi medeor, -eri, v. dep., to remedy. 
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pacatissimam superl. pacatiis, -a, 

quoad adv., until. 

XXV. 

opera opera, -ae, f., i^ervicex. 

fuerat usus utor, -i, usiis sum {to usc\ to avail oneself of. 

palam adv. {02)enly')^ in the. presenne of. 

pertinebat pertineo, -ore, -tinui, -tentum {to extend to^ to 

affect. 

impulsu impulsus, -us, m., instigation. 

tradiderat trado, -ore, -didi, -ditum, to entrust. 

certior factus cst ... certior, fio, fieri, factus sum, to he informed. 
perventum pervenio, -ire, -veni, -vcutum, to reach. 

XXVT. 

repentini repentinus, -a, -um, sudden. 

tumultus turnultus, -us, m. {vudent conimotio 7 i)f a sudden 

outhreah of war, 

praesto adv. {at hand\ p. esse, to wait upon. 

oppressis opprimo, -ere, -pressi, -pressum, to overcome, 

lignatoribus lignator, -oris, m., wood-cutter, 

controversias coiitroversia, -ae, f., quarrel, 

XXVII. 

farailiaris familiaris, -is, m., aftdend, 

ventitare ventito, -arc (to come frequently)^ to have deal- 

inys with. 

confiteri conliteor, -eri, -fessus sum, to confess, 

stipendio stipondiura, -ii, n., tribute. 

catenis catena, -ae, f., a chain. 

coactu coactus, -us, m., compalsion . 

porro adv., in turn. 

coniurationi ooniuratio, -onis, f., a conspiracy^ 

probare probo, -are, to qfrove. 

imperitus imperitus, -a, -um, ignorant. 

subsidio subsidium, -ii, n., aid. 

praesertim adv., especially. 

recuperanda recupero, -are, to recover, 

initum ineo, -ire, -ivi, -itum (to enter)^ consilium in., to 

form a plan. 

pietate pietas, -tatis, f., dicty to one's country (parents^ 

etc.). 

rationem ratio, -dnis, f., regard. 

biduo biduu]®!, -i, n., a period of two days, 

finitimi finitimus, -a, -um, neighbouring. 

sentiant sentio, -ire, sensi, sensum (to pierceive)^ to become 

aware of, 

levetur levo, -are, to relieve. 
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gratiam referre to do a favour to. 

sponte (abl. of obsol. noua spons), of one's own accord, 

XXVIII. 

defcrunt defero, -fcrre, -tuli, -latum, to rcjer, 

tcmerc adv., rashly. 

iniussu abl. iniussus, m. (the only case in use), without 

orders. 

Bustineri sustineo, -ere, -tinui, -tentum, to withstand, 

testimonio testimonium, -ii, n., i^roof. 

ultro adv., moreover too. 

postremo finally. 

ievius levis, -e (liyht\ weah. 

auctore auctor, -oris, m., an adviser, 

XXIX. 

sero adv., late. 

occasioncni occasio, -onis, f., oppyrtvnity, 

spectare specto, -are, co regard. 

fiubesse subsura, -esse, (no pe^^.), to he near, 

ardere ardeo, -ere, arsi, arsuAi (to hurn^^ to he furious, 

certa re res, -ei, f., certus, -a, -urn, definite grounds. 

consentirct consentio, -ire, -sensi, -sensum, to he in league 

with. 

exitum exitus, -us, m., remit. 

XXX. 

acriter strongly. 

rationem reposcent ratio, -onis, f., reposco, -Cre, to demand an 
explanation, 

perendino perendinus, -a, -um (only in ref. to dies)^ 

after to-morrow. 

relegati relego, -are, to hanish. 

intereant intcreo, -ire, -ii, -itum, to perish, 

XXXI. 

consurgitur ......... consurgo, -6re, -surrexi, -surrectum, 

pertinacia pertinacia, -ae, f., ohstinacy. 

deducant deduce, -6re, -duxi, -ductum, to bring to, 

tandem adv., at last. 

dat manus phr., sw'renders. 

vigiliis yigi\ia,f^Ske,i.,tmkefuln€8S. 

instrumento instrumentum, -i, ri., furniture. 

excogitantur excogito, -are (to think out\ to devi^ 

languore languor, -oris, m., fatigue. 
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fremitu ... 
bipertito... 
convallem 


concursare 

negotio 

officia 

praestabat 

obire 

pronuntiare 

incommode accidit 

vulgo 

properaret 


consilium 
proinde .. 
posita 

procul 

cotidiana 


praecepto 

observato 

latere 

sin 

conflictati 

committebant 

primum pilum dux- 

erat 

femur 

tragula 

subvenit 

f unda 


interpretem' 
parcat 


XXXII. 

fremitus, -us, m., noise, 
adv., in two divisions. 
con vail is, -is, f., a valley. 


XXXIIf. 

concurso, -are, to rush to and f ro. 
negotium, -ii, ii., t ime of action. 
officium, -ii, n., duty. 

praesto, -are, -stiti, -stituni and -statum, to 
'perform. 

obeo, -ire, -ii, -ftum {Jto go againsf), to attend to, 

pronuntio, -are, to give the word, 

phr., the result teas disastrous. 

adv., on all sides. 

propero, -are, to hasten. 

XXXIV. 

consilium, -ii, n., apian of action, 
adv., therefore. 

pono, -Sre, posui, positum (to place')., in pass., to 
depend upon. 

2 Ay..,from a distance. 

cotidianus, -a, -um, i. q. quotidianus, daily. 


XXXV. 

praeceptum, -i, n., instruction^ 
observe, -are, to observe. 
latus, -eris, n., side, 
conj., hut if, 

conflicto, -are, to contend against, 
committo, -ere, -misi, -missum {to go to work)^ 
to do. 

pbr., had been a centurion of the first rank. 
femur, -6ris, -Inis, n., tJu thigh. 
tragula, -ae, f., a kind of dart, 
subvenio, -ire, -veni, -ventum, to come to the 
aid of. 

funda, -ae, f., a sling. 


XXXVL 

interpres, -Stis, m., an interpreter. 
parco, -gre, peperci (parsi), parcitum (parsum), 
to snare. 
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impel rari impetro, -are, to ohtahi. 

tidem interponcre... i)hr., to jileilgc hh word. 
saucio {-aucius, -a, -um, yvoimdt d, 

XXXVII. 

in j)racsentia adv. phr., at the time, 

condicionibuH condicio, -oiiis, f., conditions (of surrender'), 

agunt ago, -ere, egi, actum, to treat. 

coiiclamant conclamo, -are, to raise a shout. 

uliilatum ... ululatup, -i"is, m., a wild cry. 

aquilifer aqnilifcr, -eri, m., the hearer of the eagle, 

clapsi elabor, -i, elapsus sum, to escagw. 

incertis incertus, -a, -um, talien at haphazard, 

XXXVIII. 

fiublatus sublatus, -a, -um (part. toUo), elated. 

in perpetuum adv. phr.,/e;* rm*. 

uleiscendi ulciscor, -i, ultus sum, to fahe vengeance on, 

dimittant dimitto, -ert, -misi, -missum, to let slijf. 

adiutorem adiutor, -oris, m., a helper. 


XXXIX. 


de improvise adv. phr., unexpectedly. 

advolant advolo, -ai*e, to hasten towards. 

lignationis lignatio, -onis, f., cutting wood. 

manu manus, -ns, f. (a hand), a hand. 

conscendunt consoendo, -Cre, -scendi, -scensum (to asceni)^ 

man, 

adepti adipiscor, -i, adeptus sum, to obtain. 


XL. 


propositis propono, -ere, -posui, -positum, to offer. 

pertulissent perfero, -ferre, -tuli, -latum, to carry through, 

admodum ... sidy.j quite. 

excitantur excito, -are, to raise. 

deesse desum, -esse, -fui, to he laehing, 

fussam fossa, -ae, f., a ditch. 

complent compleo, -ere, -plevi, -pletum, to fill up. 

deinceps adv., one after another, 

facultas facultas, -tatis, f., opportunity. 

praeustae praeustus, -a, -um (part, praeuro), charred at 

the end, 

muralium muralis, -e, mural. 

contabulantur contabulo, -are, to hoard over, 

pinnae pinna, -ae. f., a battlement. 
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loricac lorica, -ac, f. (^a corsclef), a breastwork. 

cratibus cratis, -is, f., wicker work. 

tenuissima tenuis, -c (thhi), delicate. 

concursu concursus, -us, m. (a. charge)^ j)rcssure. 

XLI. 

sermonis adit urn ... sormo, -onis, m., aditua, -us, per mUsloa to 
come to .speech with. 

potestate pwtestas, -tatis, f. (power)^ an opportxmity. 

tidei tides, -ei, £., credence. 

inveterascere iiiveteraaoo, -ere, invctcravi, to hecoxne establuhed 

hy time. 

XLII. 

ferramentornm ferramcntiim, -i, n., an iron fool, 

idonea idoneu.s, -a, -um, suitable. 

caespites caespes, -itis, m.. a turf. 

sagulia sagulum, -i, n., a small cloak. 

exhaurire exhaurio, -ire, -hausi, -haustum, to empty out, 

nitebantur iiitor, -i, nisus (nixus) sum, to labour hard. 

falces falx, -cis, f. (a sickle')^ a yrappling iron. 

XLIII. 

ferventes ferveo, -ere, -bui (and fervo, -<5re, -vi), to he red 

hot, 

fusili fusilis, -e, softened. 

argilla argilla, -ae, f. {white clay)^ clay, 

glandes glans, -dis, f. {an acorn), a ball. 

iaeula iaculum, -i, n., a javelin. 

casas casa, -ae, f., a hut. 

stramentis stramentum, -i, n., straw. 

parta pario, -ere, poperi, partum {to bHng forth), to 

gain. 

explorata explore, -are (to search md), perf. part., assured. 

scalis scala, -ae, f., a ladder. 

torrerentur torreo, -ere, -torrui, -tostum, to scorch, 

impedimenta impedimenta, -orum, n. pi., baggage, 

fortunas fortunae, -arum, f. property. 

demigrandi demigro, -are, to depart from. 

constipaverant constipo, -are, to crowd together. 

adacta adigo, -ere, -egi, -actum, to advance, 

contingente contingo, -Sre, -tigi, -tactum {to touch), to eome 

close up to, 

nutu nutus, -us, m. {a nod), gesture, 

deturbati deturbo, -are, to dislodge. 

saccensa est succendo, -ere, -di, -sum, to set on fire. 
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appropinquarcnt ... 

anteferretur 

simultatibus 

irrnmpit 

existimationcm 

subsequitur 

mediocri 

exanimato 

verutum 

balteo 

vaginam 

succurrit 

laboranti 

comminus 

propellit 

deiectu.s 

vcrsavit 


XLIV. 

appropinquo, -are, to dram near, 
antefero, -ferrc, -tuli, -latum, to prefer. 
simultas, -tatis, f., rivalry. 
irrumpo, -Cre, -rupi, -ruptum (to hurst into), to- 
charge. 

existimatio, -onis, jiulgment. 

subsequor, -i, -cutus sum, to follow close, 

mcdiocris, -e, moderate. 

exaniraatus, -a, -um, lifeless. 

verutum, -i, n., a javelin, 

bait CHS, -i, m., a belt. 

vagina, -ae, i.,a sheath. 

succuiTo, -fre, -curri, •cursnm, run to one's aid. 
laboro, -are, to he in trouble. 
adv., hand to hand. 

propello, -ere, -puli, -pulsum, to drive before one,. 
deicio, -("u-c, -ieci, -icctum, to cast down. 
verso, -arc (to turn about), to direct in turn. 


XLV. 

confecta conficio,-Cre, -feci, -fectum (to finish), to wear ouL 

praestiterat praesto, -are, -stiti, -stitum, to prove, 

versatus versor, -ari (to be engaged Inj, to mingle with. 


XLVI. 

commodo commodum, -i, n., adcantage, 

exspectaiidam cxspecto, -are, to wait for. 


XLVII. 

antecursoribus antecursores, -um, m., the advanced guard, 

occurrit occurro, -ere, -curri, -cursum, to meet. 

intqritu interitus, -us, m., death. 

clferri efforor, -ferri, elatus sum (pass, of effero), to he- 

elated. 

perscribit perscribo, -ere, -scripsi, -scriptum, to give a full 

account. 

XLVIIT. 

opinione opinio, -onis, f., expectation, 

ammentum i.q. amentum, -i, n., a thong. 

pristinam pristinus, -a, -um, previous, 

casu (casus, -us, m., misfortune), nnlucUly, 

dempta demo, -ere, -mpsi, -mptum, to draw out,^ 

afticit afficio, -6re, -feci, -fectum, to affect. 
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XLIX. 

convertissc convcrto, -crc, -ti, -sum, to turn agaimt. 

tantulis tantuliis, -a, -um, no small. 

iniquo iniquua, -a, -um, unfavourable. 

remittendum remitto, -ere, -misi, -missum, to abate, 

contrahit contraho, -ere, -traxi, -tractum, to contract. 

speculatoribiis sjieculator, -oris, m., « seout. 

L. 

elicere elicio, -ere, -licui (-Icxi), -licitum, to draw out. 

administrandis administro, -arc, to execute. 

agi ago, -ere, egi, actum, to act. 

LI. 

praeconibus praeco, -onis, m., a herald. 

obstructis obstruo, -ere, -struxi, -structum, to block. 

in speciem phr.,/()r appearance' sake. 

introrumpere introrumpo, -Sre, -rupi, -ruptum, to burst in, 

scindere scindo, -ere, scidi, scissum, to tear down. 

111 . 

detrimento detrimentum, -i, n., damage. 

proilucta produce, -Sre, -duxi, -ductum {to lead out), to 

parade. 

contionc contio, -onis, f., an assembly 

expiate expio, -arc, to atone for. 

LIII. 

decreverat dcccrno, -ere, -crevi, -cretum, to decide. 

profugit profugo, -ere, -fugi, to flee away. 

motus motus, -us, m., disturbance. 

consultabant consulto, -are, to take counsel. 

Bollicitudine sollicitudo, -inis, f., anxiety. 

intercessit intercede, -ere, -cessi, -cessum {fo intervene), to 

pass. 

adeo adv., to stick an extent. 

LIV. 

praesensisset praesentio, -ire, -sensi, -sensum {to perceive 

beforehand), to divine. 

satisfaciendi satisfacio, -ere, -foci, -factum, to make excuses to. 

valuit valeo, -ere, -ui (to be strong), to produce an effect. 

commutationem ... commutatio, -onis, f., a complete change. 
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officiis officiura, -ii, n., s&rvwc. 

opinionis opinio, -onis, f., reputation. 

deperdidissc deperdo, -ure, -didi, -diturn, to lose, 

dofebant doleo, -ere, -ui, -itura, to grieve for. 

LV. 

intermiscrunt intermitto, -ere, -misi, -missum, to cease. 

amplius compar. adv., /?ir^ 

lapsus labor, -i, lapsus sum (to fall) ^ to he disappointed. 

comparaverat compare, -are, to get together. 

gratiam gratia, -ae, favour. 

LVI. 

facinoris facinus, -oris, n., guilt. 

puberes puber (pubes), -eris, of mature age. 

cruciatibus cruciatus, -fis, m., torture. 

publicat publico, -are (to make %mhlic property)^ to 

eonjiscati. 

LVIL 

rei bene gcrcTidae ... (res, -rei, f., an affair ^ gcro, -5re, gessi, gestum, 
to conduct) i of gaining a success. 

cognita cognosce, -iSre, -gnovi, -gnitum, to learn of. 

habuerat habeo, -ere, -ui, -itura (to hold)^ to deliver (a 

speech). 

augebat augeo, -ere, auxi, auctura, to increase. / 

LVIII. 

intromissis introraitto, -ere, -misi, -missum, to admit. 

ratione ratio, -onis, f. (a reckoning), means. 

visum est (video, -ere, vidi, visum, to see), impers., 

seemed good. 

dissipati dissipo, -are, to scatter. 

praecipit praecipio, -6re, -cepi, -ceptum, to give orders, 

interdicit interdico, -ere, -dixi, -dictum, toforhid. 

submittit submitto, -ere, -misi, -missum, m 

cbmprobat comprobo, -are, to justify, 

vado vadum, -i, n., a ford. 





C iE S A R 

DE BELLO GALLICO, V. 

A rfiAjfszA'ryoj/. 


1. In the consulship of L. Domitius and Ap. Claudius, Cwisar, 
when — as he bad been accustomed to do every year — he left his 
winter quarters for Italy, ordered the lieutenants whom ho had 
placed in command of the legions to get as many ships as 
possible built in the winter and to have the old ones repaired. 
He described what their measure and shape was to be. For the 
sake of quickness in loading and ease in drawing them up on 
the shore, he made them a little more shallow than those which 
we have been wont to use on our own waters, and he did this 
the rather because he had learned that on account of the fre- 
quent turns of the tide the waves there were not so great ; and, 
with a view to the transport of heavy loads and of a great 
number of baggage animals, he made them of somewhat greater 
beam than those which we use in other seas. He ordered them 
all to be adapted to the use of both sails and oars, and for this 
purpose a low freeboard is of great advantage. He ordered the 
materials necessary for the fitting of ships to be imported from 
Spain. He himself, when he had got through the assizes in 
Hither Gaul, set out for lllyricum, because he heard that the 
teriitory in the immediate neighbourhood of that province was 
being wasted by raids on the part of the Firustr3. When he 
had arrived there, he made a requisition for troops from the 
several states, and bade them assemble at a certain place. And 
when this was announced to them, the Pirustm sent ambassadors 
B. O. V. TR. 1 
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to him to inform him that none of those incursions had been 
made by authority of the state, and they declared that they 
were prepared in every possible way to make compensation for 
any wrong done. When he understood the drift of their 
address Caesar required hostages from them, and ordered them 
to be brought in by a certain day. He gave them clearly to 
understand that, unless they did so, he would make war upon 
the whole state. When they were brought in on the day as he 
had directed, he appointed arbitrators between the states to 
assess the damage and fix the penalty to be paid. 

2. When this business had been settled and the assizes held, 
he returned to Hither Gaul, and thence proceeded to his army. 
When he had reached it, he inspected all the winter-quarters, 
and found that, owing to the singular energy of the soldiers, 
notwithstanding the very great dearth of all materials, about 
six hundred ships of the kind we have described above and 
twenty-eight ships of war had been equi])ped, and that they 
were not very far from being fit for launching in a few days. 
After warmly praising the soldiers and those who had been in 
charge of the work, he explained to them what he wished to be 
done, and bade them all assemble at Portus I tins, from which 
harbour he had ascertained that the crossing to Britain was the 
easiest, the passage being about thirty miles from the con- 
tinent. For this purpose he left what seemed to him a sufficient 
number of soldiers. He himself, with four legions in light 
marching order and eight hundred cavalry, started for the 
country of the Treveri, because this people neither came to the 
general assemblies nor were submissive to his authority, and 
were said to be inciting to hostilities the Germans who dwelt 
across the Rhine. 

3. This state is by far the most powerful of all the Gallic 
nations in cavalry, and has vast forces of infantry, and, as we 
have explained above, borders on the Rhine. In this state two 
men were rivals for the first place in the tribe — Indutiomarus 
and Cingetorix. The latter of these, as soon as the arrival of 
CsBsar and his legions was known, came to the general, assured 
him that he and all his adherents would always be dutiful to, 
and would never abandon the friendship of, the Roman people, 
and informed him of what was going on among the Treveri 
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But Indutiomarus began to get together cavalry and infantry, 
and after secluding those who by reason of their age could not 
serve in arms within the forest of Arduenna — which is of vast 
extent, and stretches through the midst of the territory of the 
Treveri from the river Rhine to the borders of the Remi — 
commenced to prepare for war. But when several chieftains of 
that state, influenced by friendship for Cingetorix, and being also 
alarmed by the arrival of our army, came to Caesar and began 
to petition him regarding their own individual affairs, since 
they were unable to further the interests of the state, Indutio- 
marus, fearing that he might be abandoned by all, sent ambas- 
sadors to Caesar to say that his object in determining not to 
leave his countrymen and come to him had been the more easily 
to keep the state to its allegiance, lest the people should, in 
their folly, fall away in the absence of all the men of rank : that 
the state, therefore, was absolutely under his control, and that, 
with Caesar’s permission, he would come to him in his camp, and 
would entrust his own fortunes and those of the state to his 
good faith. 

4. Although Caesar knew very well from what motive these 
professions were made, and the circumstances which prevented 
the Gaul from carrying out the plans he had formed, he never- 
theless ordered Indutiomarus to come to him with two hundred 
hostages, that he might not be obliged to waste the summer 
among the Treveri when he had made all his preparations for 
the campaign against Britain. When these had been brought 
in, and among them the chief’s son and all his relations, whom 
Caesar had asked for expressly, he comforted Indutiomarus, and 
exhorted him to remain loyal. None the less, however, he 
summoned the chiefs of the Treveri to him, and reconciled them 
individually to Cingetorix, for he both thought that Cingetorix 
deserved this favour at his hands and judged that it was greatly 
to his own interest that the influence of a man, whose goodwill 
towards himself he had seen to be so great, should be as power- 
ful as possible among his countrymen. Indutiomarus was very 
angry that this was done and that his own influence was dimin- 
ished with his countrymen ; and since, even before this, he had 
held no friendly feelings towards us, he was filled with much 
fiercer resentment by this grievance. 


1—2 
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5. When these matters had been arianged, Ca3sar came to 
Portus Itius with bis legions. There he learned that the sixty 
ships which had been made in the country of the Meldi had 
been driven back by a storm and could not keep on their course, 
and had returned to the place from which they had started : he 
found the rest ready for sea and fitted with every necessary. 
At the same place mustered cavalry from all Gaul, four thou- 
sand in number, and chiefs from all the states, of whom a very 
few, whose loyalty to himself he had clearly seen, he had 
decided to leave in Gaul, while he had resolved to take the rest 
with him as hostages, because he feared disturbance in Gaul 
when he was away. 

6. With the rest came Dumnorix, the iEduan, of whom 
mention has before been made by us. This man he had 
especially decided to have wdth him, because he knew that he 
was desirous of a revolution, that he was eager to acquire 
supreme power, and was a man of much spirit, and one possess- 
ing groat influence among the Gauls. Added to this there was 
the fact that in the assembly o£ the JEdui Dumnorix had said 
that supreme power in the state was conferred on him by 
Caesar. The JEdui were much displeased by this saying, but 
did not dare to send ambassadors to Cmsar, either to refuse to 
accept him as their ruler or to beg that he might not be ap- 
pointed. This fact Caesar had learned from bis own friends. 
Dumnorix first strove by all manner of entreaties to secure that 
he should be left in Gaul, partly because he was unused to 
voyages, and feared the sea ; partly because, as he said, he was 
deterred by religious scrujdes. When he saw that what he 
asked was steadily refused him, when all hope of obtaining his 
request was gone, he began to tamper with the chiefs of Gaul, 
to have interviews with them one by one, and to exhort them to 
remain on the continent ; he attempted to excite their fears ; 
he said that it was not without reason that Gaul was being 
deprived of all her men of rank ; that Caesar’s design was to 
convoy across to Britain and to slay all those whom he feared to 
put to death in the sight of Gaul. He pledged his honour to 
the rest, and required an oath from them that they would do 
with one mind what they knew to be for the advantage of Gaul. 
All this was communicated to Caesar by several persons. 
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7. When Caesar learned this, because he paid such honour 
to the ^duan state, ho decided that Dumnorix must be 
repressed and discouraged by all possible means, and that he must 
take precautions (for he saw that his madness was going rather 
too far) that the man should be able to do no hurt to himself and 
the state. Accordingly, during his stay of about twenty-five days 
in that place — because the north-west wind, which generally 
blows for a great part of the whole year in those regions, 
prevented his sailing — he took pains to keep Dumnorix loyal, but 
still, none the less, to learn all his plans : at last, getting fair 
weather, he ordered his infantry and cavalry to get on board. 
But while the attention of all was engaged, Dumnorix, with the 
cavalry of the iEdui, attempted to leave the camp for home 
without Caesar’s knowledge. When the news was brought to 
him, Caesar interrupted his departure, and, disregarding all other 
matters, sent a great part of his cavalry to pursue him, and 
bring him back ; and he ordered that ho be slain if he olYered 
violence and did not obey, judging that this man would not be 
likely to act like a rational being in his absence, since he had 
disregarded his authority when present. When he was called 
back he began to resist and defend himself by force, and to 
appeal to the loyalty of his followers, calling out repeatedly that 
he was a free man and belonged to a free state. His assailants, 
as they had been ordered to do, surrounded and slew him ; but 
the -®duan cavalry all returned to CsBsar. 

8. When these things had been accomplished, leaving 
Labienus on the continent with three legions and two thousand 
cavalry to guard the harbours, to see to the supplies of corn, to 
learn what was going on in Gaul, and to take such measures as 
time and circumstances should require, he himself, with five 
legions and a force of cavalry equal to that which he had left on 
the continent, weighed anchor at sunset, and was wafted on his 
way by a gentle south-west wind ; but the breeze dying away 
towards midnight, he could not keep on his course, and being 
carried some distance out by the tide, at daybreak saw Britain 
far away to the left. Then, again following the turn of the 
tide, he rowed vigorously, so as to make that part of the island in 
which he had learned in the previous summer that there was the 
best landing. And in this operation the spirit of the soldiers 
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was much to be commended, who, with the heavy-laden trans- 
port-ships, never relaxing their labours at the oar, made as good 
way as the ships of war. They reached Britain with all the ships 
when it was almost mid-day. No enemy was seen at that place ; 
but, as Coosar afterwards learned from prisoners, though a strong 
force had assembled thither, yet, terrified by the vast number of 
the ships, (which, with the vessels of the previous year, and the 
private boats which individuals had built for their own con- 
venience, were seen at the same time to the number of eight 
hundred and more), they had left the shore, and hidden them- 
selves on the heights above. 

9. When Cmsar, after landing his army and choosing a suit- 
able place for his camp, had learned from prisoners where the 
forces of the enemy had taken up their position, he left ten 
cohorts and three hundred cavalry beside the sea to protect 
the ships, and, in the course o£ the third watch, marched against 
the enemy, feeling the less anxiety about his ships, inasmuch as 
he had left them at anchor on a gently-rising and open shore, 
and he placed Q. Atrius in command of the guard of the ships. 
He himself, after marching about twelve miles in the night, came 
in sight of the forces of the enemy. They advanced as far as 
the river with their chariots and cavalry, and began from the 
higher ground to prevent our men from crossing, and to engage 
them in battle. They were driven back by the cavalry, and hid 
themselves in the woods, having found a position very strongly 
fortified both by nature and human labour — this, as it seemed, 
they had prepared some time before, on account of their own 
internal feuds — for all entrances to it were blocked by numbers of 
felled trees. They themselves fought in small bodies under cover 
of the woods, and prevented our men from entering their works. 
But the soldiers of the seventh legion, locking their shields and 
throwing a mound up against the barricade, took the place, and 
drove them out of the woods at the cost of a few wounds to 
themselves. But Caesar forbade his men to follow them to any 
great distance in their flight, both because he was ignorant of 
the nature of the country, and because the day was now far 
spent, and he wished time to be left for fortifying a camp. 

10. On the following day in the morning he sent his infantry 
and cavalry in three divisions in flying column to follow up 
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those who had fled. When they had proceeded to a consider- 
able distance so that now only the rear guard was in sight, 
horsemen came from Q. Atrins to Ca;sar to tell him that on the 
previous night a very violent storm liad sprung up, and that 
almost all the ships had been dashed together and cast up on 
the shore, because, as he said, the anchors and ropes did not hold, 
nor could the sailors and steersmen stand the violence of the 
storm : and that in consequence of these collisions much 
damage had been sustained by the ships. 

11. When he learned this disaster, (-a>sar ordered the legions 
and cavalry to be recalled and to fight as they fell back, while 
he himself returned to the ships. He saw with his own eyes 
very much what he had learned from the messengers and 
despatches, so that, while about forty ships had been lost, it 
seemed nevertheless that the rest could be repaired, though 
with great trouble. Accordingly ho selected skilled workmen 
from the legions, and ordered others to be sent for from the 
continent : he writes to liabienus to commence as many shii)s 
as possible with the legions which are with him. He himself, 
although it was a work involving much labour and difficulty, 
decided that it was best that all the ships should be drawn up 
on land and united with the camp in one fortification. In these 
operations he spent about ten days, not even tho hours of night 
affording any intermission to the soldiers’ work. When tho 
ships had been drawn up and the camp had been strongly forti- 
fied, he left the same forces as before to guard the ships ; he 
himself set out to the place from which he had come back. 
Already, when he had arrived thither, greater forces of the 
Britons had assembled from all quarters. The supreme com- 
mand and management of the war had been conferred by the 
general assembly on Cassivellaunus, whose territories a river 
which is called the Taraesis separates from the states on the 
coast at a distance of some eighty miles from the sea. Con- 
tinual wars had been carried on between him and the other 
states in former times, but the Britons in their alarm at our 
arrival had set him in command over the whole war. 

12. Tho interior of Britain is inhabited by peoples of whom 
they themselves say that it is handed down by tradition that 
they were born in the island. The country along tho coast is 
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inhabited by those who, through love of plunder and fighting, 
have come over from Belgium (almost all of whom are called 
by the name of the state to which they belonged when they 
came to that country), and after making their attack have stayed 
there and begun to cultivate the land. There is a very dense 
population, and there are very numerous houses, almost exactly 
like those of Gaul, and a great number of cattle. For money 
they use either a gold coinage or iron bars adjusted to a 
certain weight. In this country tin is found in the inland dis- 
tricts, iron in those on the coast, but of this there is but a scanty 
supply : the copper they use is importe<l. There is timber of 
every kind as in Gaul, except beech and pine. They do not 
think it lawful to eat the hare, the hen, or the goose ; however, 
they keep these animals for their fancy and pleasure. The 
country is more temperate than Gaul, the cold being less 
severe. 

13. The island is triangular in shape, one side of it facing 
Gaul. Of this side one corner, the one by Cantium, at which 
almost all the ships from Gaul touch, looks to the east : the lower 
corner faces the south. This part extends about five hundred 
miles. A second side trends towards Spain and the west, and 
on this side is Hibernia, less by a half, it is estimated, than 
Britain ; but the passage is about as long to this island as is the 
passage from Gaul to Britain. In the middle of the passage 
between the two countries is an island called Mona : several 
smaller islands besides are supposed to lie near, and about these 
islands some have written that at the time of the winter solstice 
there is night for thirty successive days. About this we dis- 
covered nothing in our investigations except that by accurate 
measurements with the water-clock we ascertained that the nighxs 
were shorter than on the continent. The length of this side is, 
according to their estimate, seven hundred miles. The third 
side fronts the north, and facing this division there is no land, 
but the corner of this side looks directly towards /Germany, 
This is supposed to be about eight hundred miles in length. 
Thus the whole island is about two thousand miles ^ound. 

14. Of all these peoples by far the most civilized are those 
who inhabit Cantium, a district the whole of which borders on 
the sea ; and their customs are not very different from those of 
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Gaul. The inland peoples as a rule do not sow corn, but subsist 
on milk and flesh, and are clad in skins. But all the Britons 
stain themselves with woad, which produces a blue colour, and 
thus they are more alarming to look on in battle ; and they wear 
their hair long and are shaved all over their body except on the 
head and the upper lip. Parties of ten and twelve have wives 
among them in common, and especially brothers associated with 
brothers, and parents with children ; but the offspring of the 
women are considered to be the children of the man to whom 
each was as a virgin first married. 

15. The cavalry of the enemy and their charioteers fiercely 
attacked our cavalry on the march, with the result, however, 
that our men proved superior at all points and drove them into 
the woods and hills ; but after slaying a great number of them, 
they followed them u]) too eagerly and lost some of their men. 
But the enemy, after some time had elapsed, while our men 
were off their guard and busied in fortifying the camp, suddenly 
sallied from the woods, and charging those who had been posted 
on guard before the camp, fought fiercely ; and when two 
cohorts were sent to their aid by Caesar, and these too the first 
cohorts of two legions, and had taken up their position with 
a very small space left between them, the Britons with the 
greatest boldness dashed through the midst of our men, who 
were terrified by this strange kind of fighting, and got back in 
safety from among them. On that day Q. Laberius Durus, a 
tribune of the soldiers, was slain. The enemy were driven 
back when several cohorts had been sent up. 

16. In all the fighting of this kind, as the struggle was carried 
on under the eyes of all and in front of the camp, it was seen that 
our men were ill-fitted, on account of the weight of their armour, 
to cope with an enemy of this nature, because they could 
neither press them when they retired, nor dared to leave their 
standards ; that the cavalry, moreover, were exposed to great 
peril in engaging in battle, because the enemy often retreated 
even deliberately, and when they had drawn our men to some 
little distance from the legions, leaped from their chariots 
and fought on foot, to our great disadvantage. Moreover the 
manner of fighting of their cavalry brought equal and the same 
peril upon us when recreating and when pursuing. And besides 
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this was the circumstance that they never fought in close array, 
but scattered and at wide intervals, and kept their detachments 
separate, and relieved one another in succession, and vigorous 
and fresh men succeeded those who were wearied. 

17. On the following day the enemy took up their positions 
on the hills a long way from the camp, and began to show them- 
selves in scattered bodies, and to provoke our cavalry to battle 
with less spirit than on the day before. But at noon, when 
Caesar had sent three legions and all his cavalry on a foraging 
expedition with Gains Trebonius bis lieutenant, they suddenly 
rushed from all sides upon the foragers with such fury as not 
to refrain from attacking the very standards and legions. Our 
men, charging them fiercely, drove them back, and did not cease 
from pursuing them until the cavalry, sure of being supported, 
since they saw the legions behind them, drove the enemy in 
headlong rout and slew a great number of them, and gave them 
no chance of getting together or of rallying and leaping down 
from their chariots. In consequence of this rout, the auxiliaries 
which had assembled from all quarters forthwith departed, nor 
after that time did the enemy ever contend against us with 
their full strength. 

18. Caesar, learning their plan of campaign, led his army to 
the river Taraesis, in the territories of Cassivellaunus, which 
river can in all its length be crossed on foot in one place only, 
and there with difficulty. When ho had come thither, he 
observed that a strong force of the enemy was drawn up near 
the other bank of the river. The bank, moreover, had been 
fortified by sharp stakes fixed in front of it, and stakes of the 
same kind driven in below the water were covered by the river. 
When he had learned these facts from prisoners and deserters, 
Csesar sent forward his cavalry and ordered the legions to 
follow immediately. But with such speed and vigour did the 
soldiers charge, though only their heads were above water, that 
the enemy could not resist the onset of the legions and the 
cavalry, and left the banks and took to flight. 

19. As we have explained above, Cassivellaunus gave up all 
hope of facing us in the field, and sending away his superabun- 
dant forces, having about four thousand of his charioteers left, 
he observed our marches, and withdrew a little from the beaten 
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tracks, and concealed himself in rough and woody places, and 
drove the cattle and people from the fields into the woods in 
those districts through which he had learned that we were about 
to noarch ; and whenever our cavalry had spread over the fields 
in order to pillage and plunder more freely, he would send out 
his charioteers from all the roads and byways, and engage our 
cavalry to their very great peril, and prevent them from wander- 
ing too far through their fear of this. The only course remain- 
ing to Caesar was not to suffer them to go to any great distance 
from the line of march of the legions, and only to injure the 
enemy in laying waste their fields, and causing conflagrations, 
as much as the soldiers of his legions could manage with great 
trouble while on the march. 

20. Meanwhile the Trinobantes, almost the strongest com- 
munity in those parts, (from whom had come to Caesar in the 
continent of Gaul, trusting to his good faith, a young man, Man- 
dubracius, whose father had possessed the chief power in that 
community, and had been slain by Cassivellaunua, while ho him- 
self had only avoided death by flight,) sent ambassadors to 
Caesar and promised to surrender to him and carry out all his 
orders ; they begged of him to defend Mandubfacius from the 
outrages of Cassivellaunus, and to send him to his state, to rule 
over it and take the supreme power. Caosar demanded from 
them forty hostages and corn for his army, and sent Mandu- 
bracius to them. They quickly obeyed his commands, and sent 
hostages to the required number, and corn. 

21. When he had taken the Trinobantes under his protection, 
and preserved them from any outrage at the hands of his 
soldiers, the Cenimagni, the Segontiaci, the Ancalites, the 
Bibroci, and the Cassi, sent embassies and surrendered to Ca3sar. 
He learned from them that the chief town of Cassivellaunus was 
not far from that place, and was protected by forests and 
swamps, and in it a considerable number of people and cattle 
was assembled. Now, tho Britons give the name of a town to a 
place when they have fortified dense woods with a rampart and 
ditch, and thither they are wont to assemble to escape an attack 
from an enemy. He marched to this place with his legions : he 
found the place very strongly fortified, both by nature and human 
labour. However, he hastened to attack it vigorously on two 
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sides. The enemy held them in check for a short time, but 
could not withstand the onset of our soldiers, and rushed out of 
the other side of the town. A great number of cattle was found 
there, and many of the enemy were caught and slain in their 
flight. 

22. While these events were occurring in this part of the 
country, Cassivellaiinus sent messengers to Cantium, which we 
have above described as being close to the sea, over which dis- 
trict four kings ruled, Cingetorix, Carvilius, Taxiraagulus and 
Segovax ; and ordered them to collect all their forces, and to 
attack on a sudden and besiege the encampment where the fleet 
was. When they reached the camp, our men sallied out, and 
after slaying a great many of them and capturing a leader of 
noble rank, one Lugotorix, retired without loss. When the 
news of this battle was brought to Cassivellaimus, as he had 
suffered so many losses, as his country had been devastated, and, 
more than all, because he was troubled by the defection of the 
other states, he sent ambassadors to Coesar to treat for peace 
through Commius, the Atrebatian. As Cfcsar had decided to 
winter on the continent on account of some sudden risings in 
Gaul, and as there was not much of the summer left, and he 
perceived that this time could easily bo wasted altogether, he 
required hostages, and settled what tribute Britain should pay 
every year to the Homan people ; and he expressly forbade 
Cassivellaunus to injure Mandubracius or the Trinobantes. 

23. When he had received the hostages be led his army back 
to the sea. lie found the ships repaired. When they had been 
launched, both because he had a great number of prisoners and 
because some ships had been lost in the storm, he resolved to 
carry his army back in two transits. And it so fell out that out 
of all this great number of vessels in so many voyages not a 
single ship of all those which were being used for carrying 
soldiers was lost either in this or in the previous year, but that 
of those which were sent to him empty from the continent 
— viz., both those which had made the first crossing, and had 
landed their soldiers, and those which Lahienus had after- 
wards caused to be made, in number sixty — very few made the 
appointed place, and almost all the rest were driven back. And 
when Ctesar had in vain waited for these for some time, that he 
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might not be prevented from sailing by the time of year, since 
the equinox was drawing near, he of necessity crowded his 
soldiers rather more closely than usual ; and getting exceed- 
ingly calm weather, having cast off from his moorings at the 
beginning of the second watch, he reached laud at early dawn, 
and got all his ships across in safety. 

24. When he had beached his ships, and held an assembly of 
the Gauls at Samarobriva, he was compelled because the yield 
of the harvests had been somewhat scanty in that year on 
account of drought, to station his army in winter quarters 
otherwise than in previous years, and to distribute his legions 
among various states. One of them he intrusted to his lieutenant 
Gains Fabius, to be led into the country of the Moiini ; a second 
to Q. Cicero, to be led into the country of the Nervii ; a third 
to L. Koscius, to be led into the country of the Esubii ; a fourth 
he ordered to winter under T. Labieiius on the coniines of the 
Treveri : three he stationed among the Belgae, and in command 
of these he placed Marcus Orassus,his quaestor, and the lieutenants 
L. Munatius Plancus and Gains Trebonius. He sent one legion, 
which he had levied last of all on tlie other side of the Padus, 
and five cohorts, into the country of the Eburones, the greatest 
part of which lies between the Mosa and the Rhine, a people 
who were governed by Ambiorix and Catuvolcus. He ordered 
his lieutenants Q. Titurius Sabinus and L. Aurunculeius Cotta 
to take the command of these troops. By thus distributing his 
legions he thought that he could best remedy the scarcity of 
corn. And nevertheless the winter quarters of all these legions, 
except the one which he had given to Lucius Roscius to be led 
into the most loyal and peaceful part of the country, were 
within a hundred miles of each other. Meanwhile, till he knew 
that the legions were stationed and the winter quarters fortified, 
he determined himself to remain in Gaul. 

25. There was among the Carnutes one Tasgetius, a man born 
of a very high family, whose ancestors had held sovereign 
power in their state. Cassar had restored to this prince the 
position which his ancestors had occupied because of his excel- 
lent qualities and the goodwill he showed to himself, and also 
because in all his wars he had enjoyed the greatest benefit from 
bis assistance. This man, when now in the third year of his 
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reign, his enemies murdered, in the presence of many men of 
the state, and with their sanction. The matter was reported to 
Cajsar, and fearing that, because the matter affected many, 
the state might revolt at the instigation of these persons, he 
ordered L. Phmeus with his legion to set out promptly from 
Belgium for the country of the Carnutes, and to winter there ; 
and he gave orders to seize and send to him those persons by 
whoso agency he had learned that Tasgetius had been murdered. 
Meanwhile he was informed by all the lieutenants and quasstors 
to whom he had intrusted legions, that they had reached their 
winter quarters and fortified their ])ositions. 

‘20. About fifteen days after they got into winter quarters a 
sudden rising and revolt was caused by Ambiorix and Catuvolcus, 
who though they had met Sabinus and Cotta on the borders of 
their territory, and had brought supplies of corn into the camp, 
instigated by messengers from Indutiomarus the Treveran, 
roused their people, suddenly overpowered the men sent to cut 
wood, and came in great force to attack the camp. When our men 
had quickly got under arms, and had manned the rampart, and, 
sending out the Spanish horse from one side, had got the best of 
a cavalry skirmish, the enemy, despairing of success, drew off 
their men from the attack. Then they called aloud after their 
fashion, that some one of our men should go out to confer with 
them ; for they had, they said, matters concerning the interests 
of both parties which they wished to speak of, and by this 
they hoped that the quarrel could bo adjusted. 

27. Gaius Arpineius, a Roman knight, a friend of Q. Titurius, 
and one Quintus Junius from Spain, who already before this 
time had been wont at Cassar’s bidding to make frequent visits 
to Arabiorix, were sent for the purpose of haviug a conference 
with them. Ambiorix addressed them in these terms ; He con- 
fessed that he was deeply in Caesar’s debt for his acts of kind- 
ness towards him, in that by his aid he had been freed from the 
tribute which he had been wont to pay to the Aduatuci, his 
neighbours, and in that both his son and his brother’s son, whom 
the Aduatuci had kept among them in chains and slavery when 
they were sent as hostages, had been restored to him by Cmsar. 
He had not done what he had done in besieging the camp either 
in accordance with his judgment, or of his own free will, but 
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under compulsion from his state, for his power was of such a 
nature that the people had no less authority over him than ho 
had over them. Now the cause why the state had made war 
was that they could not resist the sudden conspiracy of the 
Gauls. This he could prove easily by his own insignificance, 
because he was not so ignorant as to hope to be able to over- 
come the Roman people with his forces ; but one plan had been 
concerted by all Gaul, and this day had been ap])ointed for an 
attack upon all Caesar’s winter quarters, so that no legion might 
be able to come to the aid of any other legion. As Gauls they 
could not easily refuse Gauls, especially when measures seemed 
to have been concerted for the recovery of their common 
liberty. Since then, as regarded his duty to his country, he had 
done enough for them, he now had regjird to his duty in return 
for the good offices of Cinsar : out of regard for the ties of 
hospitality he warned and implored Titurius to consider his own 
safety and that of his soldiers. A great force of Germans had 
been hired and had crossed the Rhine, and this force would be 
with them in two days. It was for them to decide whether 
they would choose, before the neighbouring peoples knew what 
was going on, to withdraw their men from the winter quarters 
and lead them either to Cicero or to Labienus, of whom one was 
about fifty miles away from them, the other a little more. He 
promised, and confirmed his promise by an oath, that he would 
give them a safe passage through his territories. lu acting thus 
he was both consulting the interests of his state, because it 
would be relieved of the burthen of the winter quarters, and he 
was also showing gratitude to Cmsar in return for his good 
offices towards him. When he had made this speech Ambiorix 
went away, 

28. Arpineius and Junius related what they had beard to the 
lieutenants. They were alarmed by the unexi)ected state of 
affairs, and though these words were spoken by an enemy they 
thought that they should not be disregarded, and they were 
especially troubled because it was scarcely credible that an 
obscure and insignificant state like that of the Eburones had 
dared of its own accord to make war upon the Roman people. 
Accordingly they laid the matter before their council of war, 
and a warm discussion ensued. Lucius Aurunculeius and a 
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considerable number of tribunes of the soldiers and centurions 
of the first rank thought that no step should be taken hastily, 
and that they should not leave their winter quarters without 
Cajsar’s orders, and they pointed out that any forces of the 
Germans, however great, could be resisted in well-fortified 
winter quarters, A proof of this was the fact that they had 
met the first charge of the enemy with the greatest bravery, and 
had even inflicted great loss upon them ; they were not badly 
off for provisions ; meanwhile, assistance would come from the 
nearest winter quarters and from Caisar ; finally, what could be 
more contemptible or shameful than to take the advice of an 
enemy in considering matters of the highest importance ? 

29. On the other side, Titurius vigorously argued that they 
would act too late when stronger forces of the enemy assembled 
with the Germans in addition, or when some terrible disaster 
had happened to the nearest winter quarters. The time for 
deliberation was short. Ho believed that Cmsar had already 
set out for Italy, for otherwise neither would the Carnutes have 
taken the step of slaying Tasgetius, nor would the Eburones— 
were he still in the country — attack our camp with such con- 
tempt. He regaixied not the advice of an enemy, but the 
situation : the Rhine was close at hand ; the death of Ariovistus 
and our former victories were a cause of great chagrin to the 
Germans ; Gaul was furious because, after being subjected to 
so many humiliations and having its former fame in war 
extinguished, it had been made subject to the rule of the 
Roman people. Finally, who could believe that Ambiorix had 
resorted to such a plan without definite grounds to go upon ? 
His own advice was safe in either event ; if nothing untoward 
happened, they would reach the next legion without any 
danger; if all Gaul was in league with the Germans, their 
only hope of safety lay in speed. What could be the result of 
the advice of Cotta and those who disagreed with him (the 
speaker) ? For if there were no present danger in following it, 
assuredly in a lengthened siege they must face the fear of 
hunger. 

30. When both sides of the question had thus been argued, 
and a strenuous opposition was being offered by Cotta and the 
centurions of the first rank, ‘Have your way, if you will,’ 
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exclaimed Sabinua, and that in a loud voice bo that most of the 
soldiers could hoar him ; ‘ I am not the man/ said he, * to be 
most frightened of you all by the fear of death. These will 
know. If anything untoward happens they will demand an 
explanation from you ; for, if it were allowed by you, on 
the day after to-morrow they would eil’ect a junction with the 
nearest winter quarters, and wo\dd be facing the chances of war 
in common with the others, and not be perishing by the sword 
or by hunger far from all the rest in banishment and isolation.’ 

31. The council rose. The members seized both the op- 
ponents by the hands, and implored them not to make their 
position one of extreme peril by their disputes and obstinacy. 
The situation was free from dilHculty whether they remained 
or went, provided only all felt alike and adopted one plan ; on 
the other hand, they saw no chance of safety if there was 
dissension. The business was protracted by argument till 
midnight. At last Cotta was moved and yielded, and the 
counsel of Sabinus prevailed. Orders were given for a start at 
daybreak. The rest of the night was spent without sleep, as 
every soldier was looking over his things to see what he could 
carry with him, what part of the furniture of his winter 
quarters he would be compelled to leave behind. Every manner 
of thing was devised so that there was no remaining without 
danger, and so that there was even an increase of their danger 
owing to the fatigue and long watching of the soldiers. So at day- 
break they set out from the camp like men who believed that 
Ambiorix, who had given the advice, was not an enemy, but a true 
friend, in a very long file and with a great quantity of baggage. 

32. But the enemy, when they had received intimation of 
their departure from the noise at night and their not taking 
rest, planted ambuscades at two points in the woods, in a 
favourable and secluded spot, at a distance of about two miles, 
and awaited the arrival of the Romans ; and when the greater 
part of the column had descended into a deep hollow, they sud- 
denly showed themselves on both' sides of that valley, and 
began to press on our rear, and to prevent those in front from 
ascending, and to engage our men in this most unfavourable 
position. 

33. Then indeed Titurius, inasmuch as he had made no 
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previous preparations, was all confused, and rushed to and fro, 
and tried to draw up the cohorts ; but he did even this timidly 
and in such a way that all his faculties were seen to fail him, as 
is generally wont to be the case with those who are compelled to 
make their plans at the time of action. But Cotta, who had 
thought that this might happen on the way, and for this reason 
had not counselled leaving the camp, in no respect neglected to 
do what he could for the common safety ; and in addressing 
and exhorting the soldiers he performed the duties of a general, 
those of a soldier in fighting. Since, on account of the length 
of the column, they could not very easily attend to everything 
themselves and see what had to be done in each place, they 
ordered the olliccrs to give the word to leave the baggage and 
form square. Though this plan was not blamew^orthy in the 
face of such a crisis, still the result was disastrous, for it both 
diminished the confidence of our men and made the enemy 
more vigorous in their onslaught, because it was seen that this 
was not done except under pressure of great fear and anxiety. 
There, moreover, happened that which was bound to happen : 
the soldiers on all sides left their standards, and hastened to 
seek and snatch from the baggage whatever each of them held 
most precious, and there arose a babel of weeping and 
shouting. 

iU. But the barbarians were at no loss what to do, for their 
leaders ordered their officers to give the word all along theline that 
no one was to leave his place, that the booty was theirs, and that 
all that the Romans had abandoned was reserved for them ; there- 
fore they must understand that all depended on victory. Our 
men were a match for them both in bravery and in readiness to 
light ; and although they were deserted by leader and by fortune, 
they still relied for safety on their valour alone, and as often as 
each cohort charged, a great number of the enemy fell in that 
quarter. Perceiving this, Ambiorix ordered the word to be 
given that his men were to throw their weapons from a distance, 
and not to come to close quarters, and to retire wherever the 
Romans charged them ; saying that from the lightness of their 
armour and their daily practice no harm could be done to them, 
and that they were in turn to pursue the enemy as they returned 
to tLeir standards. 
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35. These instructions were carefully observed by tliem, 
and whenever any cohort left the square and charged, the 
enemy retreated with tlie utmost speed. .Meanwhile it neces- 
sarily happened that the position they had occupied was left un- 
defended, and that missiles were received on the side exposed. 
When again they began to return to the place from which they 
had charged, they were surrounded both by those of the enemy 
who had retreated, and by those who were nearest to them ; on 
the other hand, if they chose to remain in their places in the 
square, there was no opportunity left for displaying valour, 
nor, crowded together as they were, could they avoid the 
weapons that wore hurled at them. However, tlioiigh they had 
to contend against so many disadvantages, and many wounds 
were received, they still resisted ; and though the day was far 
spent and the battle bad lasted from dawn till the eighth hour, 
they did nothing umvorthy of them. Then Titus Balventius, 
who had in the previous year boon a centurion of the first 
rank, a brave man and much re.spectcd, was pierced through 
both thighs with a javelin ; Q. liiicanius, a soldier of the same 
rank, was slain fighting bravely while aiding his son, who was 
surrounded ; and L. Cotta, the lieutenant, while encouraging all 
the cohorts and ranks, was wounded right in the face by a sling. 

36. Sore troubled by all these events, Q. Titurius, having seen 
Ambiorix some distance olf cheering on his men, sent his 
interpreter, Gn. Pompeius to him, to ask him to spare him and 
his army. Ambiorix, when appealed to, answered that if 
Titurius wished to speak to him he might do so ; he hoped that 
he would obtain from the army what he asked regarding the 
safety of his soldiers ; but no harm would bo done to himself, 
and to this ho pledged his w'ord. Titurius communicated his 
answer to the wounded Cotta, suggesting that, if ho approved, 
they should leave the fight, and confer with Ambiorix ; he 
hoped that ho could be persuaded to grant safety to thomselves 
and the soldiers. Cotta declared that he could not meet an 
enemy in arms, and persisted in his refusal. 

37. Sabinus ordered the tribunes of the soldiers whom at the 
time he had round him, and the centurions of the first rank, to 
follow him, and when he had come within a certain distance of 
Ambiorix, being ordered to cast down his arms, he did as he was 
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bidden, and ordered his men to do likewise. Meantime, while 
they are discussing the conditions of surrender, and a conver- 
sation — purposely somewhat long — was being entered into 
by Ambiorix, he was gradually surrounded and slain. Then, 
indeed, the Gauls raised a shout of victory after their fashion, 
and uttered loud cries, and, rushing upon our men, threw 
the ranks into confusion. Then L. Cotta was slain fighting^ 
together with most of his soldiers. The remnant made their 
way to the camp which they had left. One of these, L. Petro- 
sidius, the hearer of the eagle, being hard pressed by a host of 
enemies, threw the eagle inside the rampart, and, fighting with 
great bravery, was himself slain in front of the camp. These 
men, though with difficulty, withstood the attack till nightfall ; 
but at night, giving up all hope of safety, they slew each other 
to a man. A few who escaped from the battle, wandering at 
haphazard in the woods, succeeded in reaching the lieutenant 
T. Labienus in his winter quarters, and informed him of what 
had taken place. 

88. Elated by this victory, Ambiorix immediately set out 
with his cavalry into the country of the Aduatuci, who lived on 
the borders of his kingdom, and made no stop day or night, and 
ordered his infantry to follow him. After relating what had 
happened, and stirring up the Aduatuci, on the following day 
he reached the country of the Nervii, and exhorted them not 
to let slip the opportunity of freeing themselves for ever, and 
taking vengeance on the Homans for the wrongs that they had 
suffered. He told them that two lieutenants had been slain, 
and that a great part of their army had fallen ; there was no 
difficulty, he said, in overwhelming and massacring the legion 
which was wintering with Cicero, and he promised that he 
would aid them in this enterprise. By this speech he easily 
persuaded the Nervii. 

39. Accordingly, they immediately sent messengers in all 
directions, to the Ceutrdnes, the Grudii, the LevS.ci, the 
Pleumozii, and the Geidumni, all of whom were subject to 
them, collected as large a force as possible, and unexpectedly 
hastened towards Cicero's winter quarters, for the news of the 
death of Titurius had not yet reached him. To him also it 
happened, as it was bound to do, that some soldiers who had 
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gone in various directions into tho forest to got wood and 
materials for the fortifications were cut off by tho sudden 
arrival of the cavalry. When these had been surrounded, tho 
Eburones, the Nervii, and the Aduatuci in great force, and the 
allies and clients of all these ]>coples, bi'gan to attack tho legion. 
Our men quickly' got under arms and manned the wall. That 
day was got through with difficulty, because the enemy de- 
pended entirely on the speed of their movements, and thought 
that they would ever be victorious if they only gained this 
victory. 

40. Despatches were immediately sent to Cassar by Cicero, 
great rewards being offered to any who should carry tliem 
through ; but all the roads were beset, and the messengers were 
intercepted. In the night there were erected with incredible 
speed quite a hundred and twenty towers, made of tho 
timber which the soldiers had collected for the fortifications, 
and all things which seemed to be lacking to tho works were 
completed. On the following day the enemy, having collected 
far greater forces, besieged tho camp, and filled up the ditch. 
Our men defended themselves in the same manner as on tho 
day before. Tho same struggle went on day after day. There 
was no intermission of their toil at any part of tho night ; 
no chance of resting was given even to the sick and wounded. 
Whatever was needed against the next day's attack was got 
together in the night ; numbers of stakes wore burnt to a point ; 
a great quantity of mural javelins was prepared ; turrets were 
boarded over ; battlements and breastworks were woven with 
osiers ; Cicero himself, though he was in most delicate health, 
did not even leave himself the night for repose, so much so 
that by the spontaneous pressure and entreaties of the soldiers 
be was compelled to spare himself. 

41. Then those leaders and chiefs of the Nervii that had 
permission to come to speech with Cicero, and reasons for 
friendship with him, said that they wished to confer with him. 
When an opportunity was granted them, they used the same 
arguments that Ambiorix had urged with Titurius : All Gaul, 
they said, was in arms ; the Germans bad crossed the Rhine ; 
the winter qcarters of Caesar and the other generals were being 
besieged. They told him also of the death of Sahinus, and 
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they pointed to the presence of Amhiorix to gain credence for 
their story. "J'hcy said that Cicero and bis army were in error if 
they hoped for any aid from men who felt no confidence in their 
own position : still, they were, they said, so disposed towards 
Cicero and the Homan people that they refused them nothing 
but winter quarters, and were unwilling that this custom should 
become established by time ; as far as depended on them, they 
might leave their winter quarters unharmed, and depart without 
fear to whatever region they pleased. To all this Cicero made 
but one answer, that it was not the custom of the Homan 
people to accept terms from enemies with arms in their hands ; 
but if they would lay down their arms, let them use his inter- 
cession and send envoys to Cajsar : he hoped that through his 
wonted fairness they -would obtain -what they asked. 

42. Disappointed in this hope, the Norvii surrounded the 
winter quarters with a rampart nine foot high and a ditch 
fifteen feet wide. This they had both learned from us to do 
through the practice of former years, and were, moreover, being 
instructed by some prisoners from our army; but having no 
supply of tools of such a nature as to be suitable for this work, 
they cut out the sods with their swords, and laboured hard to 
dig up the soil with their hands and to carry it away in their 
cloaks. And from this circumstance their numbers could be 
realized, for in less than three hours they completed a forti- 
fication fifteen thousand feet round, and on the succeeding days 
they began to prepare and make towers as high as the Homan 
rampart, and grappling irons, and mantlets, as the prisoners 
above mentioned had taught them. 

43. On the seventh day of the siege a strong wind sprang up, 
and they began to throw red-hot balls of soft clay from slings, 
and javelins with blazing material fastened to them, upon the 
huts, which, after the Gallic fashion, had been roofed with straw. 
These quickly caught fire, and through the strength of the 
wind spread the flames to every part of the camp. The enemy 
with loud shouts, as if the victory were already won and assured, 
began to advance their towers and mantlets, and to climb the 
rampart by means of ladders. But so great was the courage of 
the soldiers, and such their presence of mind, that, though they 
were being scorched on all sides by the flames, and overwhelmed 
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by a shower of missiles, and knew that all their baggage and 
all their property was burning, not only did no one leave the 
rampart in order to retire from the tight, but hardly anyone 
even looked behind him, and even under these circumstances 
they all fought with the greatest vigour and bravery. This 
day was by far the most trying that our men experienced ; but 
still it had this result, that on that day a very great number of 
the enemy was wounded and slain, as they had crowded together 
at the very foot of the rampart, and those furthest away did 
not allow those in front to retreat. When the fire slackeued a 
little indeed, and one of the enemy’s towers was in a certain 
quarter advanced and brought close up to the wall, the cen- 
turions of the third cohort retired from the place where they 
were posted, and withdrew all their men, and with voice and 
gesture began to call upon the cuemy, if they wished, to come 
in ; but none of them dared to advance. Then stones were 
showered from all sides, and they were dislodged, and the tower 
was set on fire. 

44. There were in that legion two very brave men, centurions 
who were now approaching the first rank, T. Pulio and L. 
Vorenus. These men had perpetual disputes between them- 
selves as to which should be preferred, and all through their 
service contended for precedence with the keenest rivalry. 
One of these, Pulio, when the battle was raging fiercely right up 
to the walls, cried out : ‘ Why do you hesitate, Vorenus ? or 
for what opportunity of proving your valour are you waiting ? 
This day shall settle our disputes.’ When he had thus spoken, 
he went forth outside the defences and attacked the enemy 
where they seemed thickest. And in truth neither did Vorenus 
keep within the rampart, but fearing what all would think of 
him, he followed the other close. When but a short space 
was left between him and the enemy, Pulio hurled his pike 
against them and pierced one of their number who was running 
forward to engage him : when he was stricken, and lifeless, his 
comrades covered him with their shields, and all showered 
missiles on their foe and cut off his retreat. Pulio’s shield was 
pierced through, and a javelin fixed in his belt. This mischance 
turned the sheath of his sword behind him and stayed his right 
hand when he tried to draw his sword, and the enemy closed 
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round him as he was thus embarrassed. His rival Vorenus ran 
to his aid, and assisted him in his distress. The whole crowd 
immediately left Pulio, and turned its attention to him ; for 
they believed that the other had been mortally w-ounded by the 
dart. Vorenus fought hand to hand with his sword, and after 
slaying one of them drove the others before him a little way ; 
but as he pressed on too eagerly, he fell headlong into a hollow 
in the ground. When he in his turn was surrounded, Pulio 
aided him, and both of them, having slain a great many of the 
enemy, made their way back to the defences amid the greatest 
applause. So did fortune in this rivalry and contest direct the 
action of each in turn, that each of these rivals was the means 
of saving and aiding the other, and it was not possible to decide 
which seemed superior to the other in valour. 

45. The more trying and dangerous the siege grew from day 
to day (and this more especially because a great number of the 
soldiers had been disabled by wounds, and so it resulted that 
very few defenders remained), the more frequently were mes- 
sengers with despatches sent to Cmsar, some of whom were 
captured in sight of our soldiers, and put to death with torture. 
There was one solitary ^fervian within the camp, by name 
Vertico, a man of good family, who, at the very beginning of 
the siege, had taken refuge with Cicero, and had given him the 
most convincing proofs of his loyalty. He persuaded a slave 
by the promise of his liberty, and of great rewards, to carry 
despatches to Cmsar. These he carried out wrapped in the 
shah of a javelin, and, a Gaul himself, mixed with the Gauls 
without exciting any suspicion, and reached Caesar. Through 
him the danger of Cicero and his legion was heard of. 

46. Having received these despatches about the eleventh 
hour of the day, Cmsar immediately sent a messenger into the 
country of the Bellovaci to his qumstor, M. Crass us, whose 
winter quarters were twenty-five miles distant from him, and 
ordered the legion to start in the middle of the night, and to 
come to him with all speed. Crassus started as soon as ho 
received the message. He sent another to his lieutenant, 
Gaius Fabius, to tell him to lead his legion into the territories 
of the Atrebates, through which he himself had to march. He 
wrote to Labienus to come with his legion to the lands of the 
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Nervii, if he could do so without detriment to the public 
interest. Ho did not think it expedient to wait for the re- 
mainder of his army, as it was too far off ; he collected about 
four hundred cavalry from the neighbouring winter quarters. 

47. About the third hour ho was informed by the advanced 
guard of the approach of Crassus, and on that day he marched 
twenty miles. He placed Crassus in command of Saraarobriva, 
and assigned to him a legion, because he was leaving in that 
town the baggage of the army, the hostages of the various 
states, his state papers, and all the supplies of corn which he 
had conveyed thither that he might be able to live through the 
winter. Fabius, acting on his instructions, and making very 
fair speed, met him on the march with his legion. Labienus, 
when informed of the death of Sabinus and the destruction of 
the cohorts, fearing, as all the forces of the Treveri had come 
against him, that if he went forth from his winter quarters like 
a fugitive he could not resist the attacks of the enemy, 
especially of an enemy whom ho knew to bo elated by their 
recent victory, sent back despatches to Cmsar to tell him how 
dangerous it would be for him to lead his legion out of its 
winter quarters ; he gave a full account of what had taken 
place among the Eburones, and informed him that the whole 
strength of the infantry and cavalry of the Treveri had taken 
up a position three miles away from his camp. 

48. Caesar approved of his conduct, although he was disap- 
pointed in his expectation of having three legions and was 
reduced to two, and rested all his hopes of securing the safety 
of all on the speed of his movements. He reached the territories 
of the Nervii by forced marches. There he learned from 
prisoners what was going on at Cicero^s quarters, and to what a 
perilous pass things had come. Then he persuaded one of the 
Gallic horse, by offering him great rewards, to convey a letter 
to Cicero. He sent one written in the Greek character, that our 
plans might not be learned by the enemy if the letter was 
intercepted. He counselled the messenger, if he could not gain 
access to the camp, to hurl a javelin with the letter bound to the 
thong over the fortifications. In this letter he wrote that he 
had started with his legions, and would soon be with Cicero, and 
exhorted him to keep up the brave defence he had hitherto 
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maintained. The Gaul, fearing danger, hurled the javelin aa 
directed. The weapon unluckily stuck in a tower, and was not 
perceived by our men for two days ; but on the third day it was 
seen by a soldier, and was pulled out and taken to Cicerex 
After perusing it, he read it aloud in an assembly of the soldiers, 
and inspired all with very great joy. Then the smoke of fires 
was seen in the distance, and this dispelled all doubts as to the 
coming of the legions. 

49. The Gauls, on learning the truth, abandoned the siege 
and hastened with all their forces against Cmsar. There were 
about sixty thousand of them under arms. Cicero, when the 
opportunity presented itself, asked the same Vertico, whom we 
have mentioned above, for a Gaul to carry a letter to Caesar ; he 
warned him to make the journey with caution and diligence; 
he gave him in the letter the intelligence that all the enemy had 
left himself, and directed their whole force against him. When 
this letter was brought to Caesar, about midnight, he informed 
his men of it, and strengthened them in mind for the battle. 
On the following day at dawn he broke up his camp, and, 
after advancing about four miles, caught sight of a host of the 
enemy on the other side of a valley and stream. It was a 
matter of great danger to fight on unfavourable ground with 
such small forces ; and, besides, as he knew that Cicero was 
relieved of the siege, he thought that he might with a clear 
conscience abate the speed of his movements. He therefore 
halted, and fortified his camp in the most advantageous place 
he could find ; and this, although it was naturally small, being 
intended for scarce seven thousand men, especially as these had 
no baggage, he nevertheless reduced to the smallest possible 
compass by making the streets narx’ow, with the design that he 
might excite the greatest contempt in the enemy. Meanwhile, 
he sent scouts in all directions, and tried to discover by what 
route the valley could most conveniently be crossed. 

60. On that day some cavalry skirmishes were fought near 
the river, but both armies remained in the positions they had 
taking up — the Gauls, because they were waiting for additional 
forces which had not yet come in ; Caesar, in the hope of being 
able by a pretence of fear to draw the enemy on to attack him 
in a position favourable to himself, that he might engage them 
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on the hither side of the valley before his camp ; and if he could 
not manage this, that ho might cross the valley and the river 
with less risk after finding out all about the various routes. At 
daybreak the cavalry of the enemy approached the camp and 
joined battle with our horse. Ciesar ordered the cavalry to 
retreat on purpose, and to fall back into the camp ; at the same 
time he gave orders that the camp should be fortified on all sides 
with a higher rampart, and the gates blocked up, and that in 
executing these works there should be as much confusion as 
possible, and that there should be at the same time a pretence of 
panic. 

51. Drawn on by all these pioceedings, the enemy led their 
forces across the stream and drew up their line in an unfavour- 
able position, and, indeed, when our men were withdrawn even 
from the rampart, they came quite close, and from all sides 
hurled missiles into our works, and, sending heralds round, bade 
them ]»roclaim that if anyone — whether Gaul or Roman — 
wished to come over to them before the third hour, he might do 
so without danger, but that after that time there would be no 
chance of doing so ; and indeed so great was their contempt for 
our men, that, since the gates to all appearance had been 
blocked up, though only with single courses of turf, because 
they thought that they could not burst through there, some 
began to tear down the rampart with their hands, w'hile others 
began to fill up the ditches. Then Cmsar, sallying forth from 
all the gates, and sending out his cavalry, quickly put the 
enemy to flight so completely that not one stopped to fight, and 
he slew a great number of them, and stripped all of their 
arms. 

52. Fearing to pursue them to any great distance, because 
woods and swamps lay in his way, and ho saw that no chance of 
inflicting even the smallest loss on them I’emaincd, without any 
losses among his own forces he reached Cicero on the same 
day. He wondered at the towers that had been set up, at 
the mantlets and other siege-works of the enemy. When the 
legion was paraded, he perceived that scarcely one soldier out 
of ten was without a wound ; from all these circumstances he 
could see at what terrible risk and with what desperate bravery 
the defence had been conducted. He warmly commended 
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Cicoro, as his sorvicos deserved, and also the legion ; he 
addressed individually the centurions and the tribunes of the 
soldiers, who, as he had learned from Cicero, had displayed 
great bravery. He got more accurate information from the 
prisoners of the disaster of Sabinus and Cotta. On the follow- 
ing day he delivered an address, and related all that had 
happened, and cheered and reassured the soldiers, saying that, as 
for the loss which had been sustained through the folly and 
recklessness of the lieutenant, it must be borne with greater 
equanimity on this account, that since by the grace of the 
immortal gods and their valour the disaster had been atoned for, 
there was neither left to the enemy any lasting exultation, nor 
to themselves too long a grieving. 

i)i). Meanwhile, the news of Cassar’s victory was conveyed 
with incredible swiftness to Labienus across the country of 
the Hemi, so that, although he was about sixty miles away from 
Cicero’s winter quarters, and Caesar had reached them after the 
ninth hour of the day, a shouting arose at the gates of his camp 
before midnight, by which an intimation of the victory and 
congratulation thereon was conveyed by the Rcmi to Labienus. 
When this news reached the Treviri, Indutiomarns, who had 
decided to attack the camp of Labienus on the following day, 
hed away in the night, and led all his forces back into the 
country of the Treveri. Ctesar sent Fabius with his legion back 
to his winter quarters ; he himself, with three legions, resolved 
to winter in three winter camps round Sainarobriva ; and, 
because such serious disturbances had occurred iu Gaul, he decided 
to remain himself the whole winter with the army. For the 
disaster of the death of Sabinus having been noised abroad, 
almost all the states of Gaul were taking counsel concerning 
war, were sending out envoys and embassies in all directions, 
and were inquiring what measures the other peoples were 
adopting, and in what quarter the war was to be commenced, and 
were holding meetings at night in solitary places. And Caesar 
had scarcely any interval in that whole winter free from anxiety, 
or without receiving some intelligence about plotting or com- 
motion among the Gauls. Among these reports, he was informed 
by Lucius Roscius, whom he had appointed to the command of 
the thirteenth legion, that a great force of Gauls from the 
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states which are called Aremorican had assembled to attack him, 
and were not more than eight miles distant from his winter 
quarters ; but that they had retired when the nows of Ctesar’s 
victory reached them, so precipitately thaj their departure 
resembled a flight. 

54. But Ca3sar summoned the chiefs of all the states to 
meet him, and at times by alai'ming them in announcing that he 
knew all that was going on, at times by his exhortations, he 
kept a great part of Gaul loyal. The Senones, however, a 
people which is one of the strongest, and has great influence 
with the G auls, with the assent of the whole state, attempted to 
slay Cavarinus, whom Coesar had appointed king among them, 
whose brother Moritasgus had been in possession of the 
sovereign power at the time of the arrival of Csesar in Gaul, and 
whose ancestors had held it before him ; and when he divined 
their purpose and fled from them, they pursued him to the 
borders of their territory, and expelled him from his kingdom 
and his home ; and when they had sent ambassadors to Caesar 
to make excuses to him, and he ordered the whole senate to 
appear before him, they did not obey him. Such an effect did 
it produce among these barbarians that some had been found to 
take the lead in making war, and such a revulsion of feeling did 
it produce in them all, that there was scarcely a single state 
which was not suspected by us, except the iEdui and the Hemi, 
whom Cmsar always held in special honour, the former for their 
long-continued and unswerving loyalty to the Roman people, 
the latter for their recent services in the Gallic war. And I do 
not know that this is very much to be wondered at, for many 
reasons, and especially for this one — that these people, who were 
accustomed to be ranked before all other nations in martial 
valour, were very much distressed that they had lost that repu- 
tation to such an extent as to submit to the sway of the Roman 
people. 

56. Now the Treveri and Indutiomarus, during the whole 
time of winter, ceased not to send ambassadors across the Rhine, 
stirring up the tribes, making promises of money, and pointing 
out that a great part of our army had been destroyed, and a 
much smaller part remained to be conquered. No German 
people, however, could be persuaded to cross the Rhine, because 
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they said they had twice made the attempt— -in the war of 
ArioviMtuH, and when the Tencteri crossed— and that they 
would not try their luck any further. Though disappointed in 
this liope, Tndutioniarus began none the less to collect forces 
and drill them, to get horses together from the neighbouring 
peoples, to attract exiles and convicts throughout the whole of 
Gaul to liis standard by offering great rewanls. And by these 
measures ho had obtained such influence in Gaul that embassies 
k(!pt flocking to him from all quarters, asking for his favour 
and friendship on behalf of their states and of themselves. 

50. When ho perceived that men were coming in spontane- 
ously, that the v^ondnes and Carnfites on one side were incited 
to revolt by a consciousness of their guilt, and on the other the 
Nervii and Aduatuci were preparing for war with the Romans, 
and that he would have no lack of willing allies, when once he 
began his advance from his own territories, ho summoned an 
armed assembly. This, accord i ng to the custom of the G auls, is a 
declaration of war ; and to this, by the law of the state, all of 
mature ago arc accustomed to assemble in arms, and ho among 
them who comes in last is subjected to all kinds of tortures, and 
put to death in sight of the multitude. At this assembly he 
declared Cingetorix, the chief of the other party in the state, and 
his own son-in-law, who, as w’c have said above, maintained his 
loyalty to Cmsar, and had not deserted him, to bo a 'public 
enemy, and conliscatcd his property. When this had been done, 
ho announced in the assembly that ho had been summoned by 
the Scnoncs and Carnutes, and very many other states of Gaul ; 
that he would march to them through the territories of the 
Remi, and w'ould devastate their lauds ; and before doing this 
would attack the camp of Labienus. He instructed them as to 
what ho wished done. 

57. Labienus, as he occupied a camp most strongly fortified 
both by nature and art, had no fear of any danger to himself or 
his legion, and, indeed, was studying how not to let slip any 
opportunity of gaining a success. Accordingly, when he learned 
flora Cingetorix and his relations of the speech which Indu- 
tiomarus had delivered in the assembly, he sent messengers to 
the neighbouring states, and summoned cavalry from all sides. 
He fixed a day on which they were to assemble. Meanwhile 
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Indiitiomarus, with all his cavalry, was almost daily roving 
about in tho neighbourhood of his camp : somoliraea for the 
purpose of reconnoitring the position of the camp, at other 
times for the purpose of communicating with him or menacing 
him. All the cavalry used generally to ding weapons inside tho 
rampart. Labienus kept his men inside their lines, and eU' 
couraged their belief in his alarm by all moans in bia power. 

08. As Indiitiomarua was continuing to approach the camp 
with a daily growing contempt, in a single night Labienua 
admitted into the camp tho cavalry of all tho neighbouring 
states which he had bad summoned, and with such care contined 
all his men in the camp by means of guards, that the fact could 
by no possibility V)0 announced or reported to tho Troveri. 
Meanwhile Indutioraarus, according to his daily custom, ap- 
proached the camp, and there spent a great pjirt of the day ; 
his men hurled missiles, and with many insulting words 
challenged our men to light. As no response was made by onr 
soldiers, when it seemed good to them, towards evening, they 
departed, all scattered and straggling. Suddenly Ijahioniis sent 
forth all his cavalry from two gates : ho gave orders that when 
tho enemy were routed and put to flight (which he saw would 
happen, as indeed it did), they should all seek Indutioraarus 
.alone, and he forbade them to wound anyone before he saw 
the chief slain, because he did not wish him to gain time by 
the delay occasioned by pursuing others, and so escape ; he 
promised great rewards to those who should slay him, and ho 
sent his cohorts in support of the cavalry. Fortune justified 
his plan, and since all were in search of one man, Indutiomarus 
was taken in the very ford of the river and slain, and his head 
was brought back into the camp. Tho cavalry as they returned 
pursued and slew all they could. When this affair was reported, 
all the forces of the EhurOnes and tho Nervii which had 
assembled departed, and after this action Csesar had considerably 
greater tranquillity in Gaul. 
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